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Supplement I.. 
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early Ibsen productions in England . I 
isveryfUnny. 11 ... I- 

■ . John Mortimer, Observer I. 
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“Mr Meyer is not only a. fine I *. 
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ColtoMactfpnqBf Sfrndqy Times I 

• “A brilliant 1 r^nstpiction , that 1- 
succeeds*.-.- . In bidding, k I 
fascinating . and convincing human I 
portrait of the man himself with all I 
hte.feults”-; 

; Graham Lord, Sunday Express I 
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Courts and Constitutions 


Brian Barry 

RONALD D WOR KIN 
A Matter of Principle 

425pp. Harvard University Press. £19.95. 
0674554604 

It has always been considered that the most 
stylish way to go through Oxford as an under- 
graduate is to give the impression of doing no 
work and then to get a First. Something of the 
same ethos prevails among the dons, and it will 
no doubt be a source of chagrin to his col- 
leagues that Ronald Dworkin, who is Oxford’s 
Professor of Jurisprudence, has since 1978 
written papers which make up a collection of 
just under four hundred closely-printed pages, 
while all the time appearing to be in a state of 
complete relaxation. This is all the more re- 
markable an achievement in that the present 
collection excludes, for some reason, the most 
substantial and densely argued piece written 
during the period, a long two-part article pub- 
lished in 1981 in the journal Philosophy and 
Public Affairs under the title “What Is 
EquaUty7” 

The book is divided into six parts whose 
titles are “The Political Basis of Law”, “Law as 
Interpretation”, “Liberalism and Justice”, 
"The Economic View of Law”, “Reverse 
Discrimination” and “Censorship and a Free 
Press”. This is too large a range to cover here 
and 1 shall focus on Professor Dworkin’s claim 
that judicial review provokes a “forum of prin- 
dple" and on his theory of constitutional inter- 
pretation. Before getting to that, however, I 
should discharge my duty as a reviewer by 
warning the potential reader that about half 
the book cannot be profitably read by anyone 
who is unacquainted with previous writings of 
Dworidn, criticisms of Dworkin by others to 
which he replies, or work that Dworkin himself 
criticizes. 

Ut me describe the life-cycle of the typical 
DworjdnJan controversy. In the first stage 
Dworkin announces some thesis which is un- 
orthodox and striking. The second stage is 
marked by attacks on the thesis by critics who 
bring up all kinds of difficulties. Dworkin then 
replies to his critics and defends the thesis. 
Like a prudent sea captain in a storm, how- 
ever, he usually jettisons some of the cargo to 
uve the rest. In the process of defending the 
thesis, terms are subtly redefined and claims 
modified so that at the end it loses in power 
what it has gained in plausibility. This Is the 


third stage. Subsequent stages can be gener- 
ated indefinitely by the iteration of the second 
and third stages. The theoretical limit of the 
sequence is constituted by a state of entropy in 
which the thesis, while undeniable, is no longer 
worth denying because it no longer says any- 
thing distinctive. 

One of the earliest theses to have been ad- 
vanced by Dworkin, namely that in any legal 
case there is always in principle a “right 
answer” which it is the job of judges to discover 
(so that judges never simply decide cases), has 
now, I believe, reached this stage. I can see no 
point in continuing to maintain that there is 
always a right answer once one concedes (as 
Dworkin now does) that. there may be no way 
in which someone who believes it is X can 
advance any arguments that can be expected to 
convince someone who believes it is Y. The 
notion of the right answer seems to be left 
playing the same role as the Kantian Ding an 
sich - an object whose existence is a postulate 
of reason but makes no practical difference to 
anything. Another thesis of the same vintage 
and closely associated with it, namely that 
judges should never pursue policies but should 
always act on principles, is approaching the 
same state of ultimate decay. It has now be- 
come so attenuated, with the admission, for 
example, that the principle can sometimes be 
that a certain policy ought to be pursued, as to 
be scarcely worth arguing about any longer. 
Anyone who finds these remarks cryptic but 
intriguing should, I suggest, begin by reading 
the essay “The Model of Rules” in Dworkin’s 
first collection Taking Rights Seriously (1977) 
and then look at the articles by Greenawalt and 
Woozley and Dworkin’s reply in the collection 
edited by Marshall Cohen, Ronald Dworkin 
and Contemporary Jurisprudence, before tack- 
ling the latest round in A Matter of Principle. 

Intertwined with these two theses - that 
there is always a “right answer” and that it 
should be based on “principle not policy” - is a 
general theory of adjudication. Although 
intertwined, it is, I think, separable in that the 
theory of adjudication could be correct in 
general terms even if the two specific theses 
were abandoned (as, 1 suggest, they virtually 
have been by Dworkin). Although it belongs to 
the same stratum as they do, the theory of 
adjudication has (to mix up the geology) suf- 
fered less erosion than they have over the 
years. It remains a distinctive and controversial 
account of how judges should go about inter- 
preting law, and in particular constitutional 
law. 


The American constitution has given judges 
(or provided the excuse for judges to seize) an 
amount of power without parallel in other 
countries. The example most familiar to peo- 
ple outside the country is probably the decision 
of the Supreme Court striking down the abor- 
tion laws of every state in the Union. In some 
states, but not others, the courts have in addi- 
tion struck down, on similar grounds of viola- 
tion of privacy, laws prohibiting homosexual 
activities and also practices that (if one is to 
believe John Updike) are engaged in by most 
heterosexual couples in the country, and have 
hjeld that it is unconstitutional to require 
motor-cyclists to wear helmets. All of these 
matters would anywhere else be for the legisla- 
ture to decide. What is, I think, less well recog- 
nized is that what elsewhere would be regarded 
as matters for administrative decision, are in 
the United States virtually controlled by the 
courts. In Boston, for example, a judge took 
over the school system and assigned the chil- 
dren to schools, and in Chicago a judge told the 
city where to put new public housing (as a 
result of which none was built). 

This extraordinary Intrusion of the judiciary 
into the spheres of legislation and administra- 
tion raises two questions, the answers to which 
are bound to be related. The first is how It can 
be justified, if at all ; the second is in what spirit 
and by what methods it should be carried out, if 
it is going to happen anyway. Dworkin’s 
answer to the first question is that it is justified 
because “it forces political debate to include 
argument over principle". It is clear from the 
context that “principle” is to be contrasted with 
“power”. Thus, he says: “Judicial review in- 
sures that the most fundamental issues of poli- 
tical morality will finally be set out and debated 
as issues of principle and not political power 
alone, a transformation that cannot succeed , in 
any case not fully, within the legislature itself.” 
However, principle and power are not exhaus- 
tive of the possibilities, at any rate as the word 
“principle” functions In Dwdrkin’s lexicon. 

Roughly, an argument of principle is to the 
effect that some individual has a right to some- 
thing; it is contrasted with an argument of poli- 
cy, which appeals to the public benefit of doing 
one thing rather than another. Both may, 
obviously, be equally disinterested and equally 
far from simply responding to the balance of 
power; and both may, Incidentally, be manipu- 
lated to respond to it. 

Now, although Dworkin’s proposition that 
courts should always reach their decisions on 
the basis of principle rather than policy has 


worn very thin in the process of defending it, 
tbe distinction captures something important. 
Courts are not well adapted to reaching judg- 
ments based on probable consequences and 
tend not to do so. But it is precisely this that 
makes them unfit to intervene in matters that, 
by the universal consent of every country 
except the United States, are the appropriate 
province of legislation and administration. 
Moreover, to the extent that the disposition of 
these matters by the courts has the “educative” 
effect on public opinion that Dworkin claims 
for it, I would argue that it is a malign one. Far 
from making public discussion more sophisti- 
cated, it makes it more primitive. Complex 
social problems, where many different kinds of 
considerations need to be weighed against one 
another to reach a balanced judgment about 
the best thing to do on the whole, are reduced 
to the shouting of slogans about “the right to 
this” and “the right to that”. Thus, there axe 
many things one might want to think about in 
designing a school system for a racially mixed 
city (as all large cities in the nortb-east United 
Slates are) but only the judicial mind could 
conclude that the overriding object, to which 
everything else must be sacrificed, should be to 
get the racial composition of each school within 
some arbitrary number of percentage points of 
the average for the whole school district. 

The case of abortion illustrates even better 
the ill effects of a triumph of principle. As the 
sociologist Kristin Luker has shown in her 
sensitive study Abortion and the Politics of 
Motherhood, many people in California who 
were personally opposed to abortion accepted 
the liberalization of the conditions for obtain- 
ing one (to de facto abortion on demand) so 
long as it was simply a mater of legislative fiat - 
a matter of power rather than principle. What 
outraged, and subsequently mobilized them 
was the Supreme Court's decision in Roe v 
Wade that abortioq was a moral right guaran- 
teed by the Constitution of the United States. 
It would be hard to maintain that the history of 
public discussion of abortion since then has 
been more rationally conducted in America 
than in countries where liberalization was car- 
ried out through legislative means. And what 
has to be emphasized is that it is here not the 
substance of the policy itself that has caused 
the decline of civil discourse and tho strain on 
the social fabric but the very fact that it 
emerged from the “forum of principle” - that 
is, judicial review - rather than from the ordi- 
nary process of legislation. 

Dworkin himself, in his own criticism of the 
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Williams Report, provides another illustration 
of what is wrong with rights. The Report of the 
Committee on Obscenity and Film Censorship 
(chaired by Bernard Williams) Is certainly 
principled in the sense that it is not the reflec- 
tion of power relations. (Hence its non-imple- 
mentation.) But it is not principled in D wor- 
king idiosyncratic usage because it does not 
appeal to rights. Dworkin, in line with his view 
that public debate would be of higher quality in 
Britain if it had a Supreme Court, attacks the 
report on precisely this ground. The title of his 
essay, “Do We Have a Right to Pornogra- 
phy?”, says it aii. ft is not, be if noticed, 
“Should we have a right?”, which would make 
the question what legal rights there ought to 
be, but “Do we have a right?”, as if the ques- 
tion were one of discovering some other kind 
of right and then copying it into law. 

The burden of Dworkin's objection is that 
the Williams Report pursues what he calls a 
“goal-based strategy” - that is, it makes an 
argument of policy rather than principle - and 
that this cannot guarantee liberal conclusions. 
But why should it be expected to? What Dwor- 
kin wants is a “right to pornography” that 
would be violated “when the only apparent or 
plnusible justification for a scheme of regula- 
tion of pornography includes the hypothesis 
that the attitudes about sex displayed or nur- 
tured in pornography are demeaning or bestial 
or otherwise unsuitable to human beings of the 
best sort, even though this hypothesis may be 
tme”. But if that were really so then it seems to 
me there would be a strong prima-facie case for 
taking a tough line on pornography, and the 
main reasons against would be (actually, I am 
inclined to think, are) the “slippery slope”, the 
diversion of law enforcement resources from 
more important tasks, and the fear that the 
pornographers* corruption of the police under 
a strict regime would be a greater moral danger 
to the community than their corruption of the 
customers under a liberal one. A number of 


New From California 


American philosophers apparently share 
Dworkin's idea that the advantage of a rights- 
based approach is that it generates the same 
answers whatever the facts are. That seems to 
me, however, exactly why it is so destructive of 
reasoned public debate. 

The basis of Dworkin's “right to pornogra- 
phy” lies in his theory of liberalism. According 
to this, people should be treated with equal 
respect, and to restrict somebody’s liberty on 
the ground that his taste in films is bestial and 
depraved is to fail in that duty. Liberalism's 
“constitutive morality is a theory of equality 
that requires official neutrality amongst 
theories of what is valuable in life”. I could say 
much about this theory but I shall have to be 
brief to leave room for my second main topic. 
Let me just make two comments on it here. 
The first is historical. If, as Dworkin maintains, 
his notion of liberalism is supposed to fit the 
paradigm of liberal politics - the Roosevelt/ 
Truman New Deal and the Democratic Party 
of that period - then it is I believe wholly 
unconvincing. It is simply not true that the New 
Dealers were very concerned with civil liber- 
ties, homosexual rights or desegregation, all of 
which Dworkin claims to be central. Japanese 
citizens were interned, the army had segre- 
gated units, and homosexual aliens were liable 
to be turned back at the border or deported. 
All of these matters were subject to executive 
order - the proverbial “stroke of a pen”. It 
would be more plausible to say that a liberal 
was someone who cared about full employ- 
ment, social security and improving the bar- 
gaining position of trade unions. 

The second point is political. In so far as 
Dworkin sees himself as offering a formula 
around which the Democratic Party can re- 
write its past and plan its future I can think of 
nothing better calculated to produce its perma- 
nent eclipse. The suspicion that the validity of 
lesbian adoptions and homosexual marriages is 
thought of as primary while bread-and-butter 
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issues are thought of as secondary is precisely 
what has already driven away a large part of the 
core constituency that the Democrats must 
hold to win elections - the socially conservative 
but (potentially) economically liberal bluc- 
-collar worker and his wife. Dworkin’s rallying 
cry “Let them eat quiche” is not going to gel 
them back. 

Having discussed Dworkin’s idea of the 
“forum of principle” 1 now want to move on to 
his theory of interpretation. Thomas Grey has 
pointed out in a recent article in the Stanford 
Law Review (November, 1984) thnt the classic- 
al schools of constitutional interpretation cor- 
respond to mainstream Protestant and Catho- 
lic ideas about the status of the Bible. (Parallel 
splits are found among other “people of the 
book” such as Jews and Muslims.) One school 
maintains that judges should simply rend the 
Constitution and see what it says. This corres- 
ponds to the Protestant view that everyone 
should simply sit down with a copy of the Bi ble . 
The other approach, which corresponds to the 
traditional position of the Roman Catholic 
Church, argues that the Constitution as it is 
today is the original document (as amended) 
plus two centuries of judicial interpretation 
which provides an authoritative gloss upon 
what it says. 

In recent years, however, there has been an 
ecumenical movement numbering both Protes- 
tant and Catholic theologians among its mem- 
bers that has challenged the distinction be- 
tween what a document literally means and a 
historically conditioned interpretation of U. 
There is, on this view, no such thing as a read- 
ing that is not interpretation; to read is to inter- 
pret, and readers bring to the task whatever 
cultural baggage they happen to have. This 
idea ties in with the fashionable literary theory 
according to which every text has a context, a 
subtext, and, most likely, a pretext. 

Dworkin is among the legal scholars who 
have followed the same line for the Constitu- 
tion as the up-market theologians have for the 
Bible, and in the three essays grouped under 
the heading “Law as Interpretation” pursues 
the literary analogy with vigour and imagina- 
tion. Now in general terms it seems to me that 
the case against simple-minded “strict con- 
structionism" in constitutional law and Its 
equivalent in the form of “back to the Bible” 
Protestant fundamentalism is irrefutable. They 
are intellectually dead and buried - which is 
not of course inconsistent with President 
Reagan’s seeking to pack the Supreme Court 
with “strict constructionaIJsts” whenever the 
holdouts from the Warren court finally drop 
off the vine, or with fundamentalist Protestant- 
ism gaining adherents apace In the United 
States while mainstream Protestantism langui- 
shes. Once we agree, however, that there Is no 
getting away from interpretation, the question 
is how it should be done when “it is a constitu- 
tion we are expounding”, 

One possibility would be to refurbish tho 
' Roman Catholic approach with Burkean trim- 
mings and argue that the longer an interpreta- 
tion has held its ground the more it has come to 
be retied upon and built around by all branches 
of government and by citizens, the larger the 
number, of different judges who must have 

- found it satisfactory, and thq greater the num- 
Wr ot generations that mtist have found it hot 

v objectionable enough to Warrant overturning it 
by winstitutional amendment. This can be 
#ven a cautiously dynamic turn by saying that 
1 .incremental changes can be regarded as re- 

- aponsea to new conditions. 'For example, the 

• notion of what is prohibited under the head of 
an “establishment qf religiori” has expabded in 

: : line with the increased religious diversity Of the 
, country. , 1 T- • 

■ Reagan’S Secretary for ^Education, William 
Bennett, .who is a Ropjan Catholic in religion 
but fundamentalist In politics, wants; to use 

• .early precedents (the exjsteqce Of a Congreb- 

i ■ Klnnnl i t hanloln 1< ««rt "In m. m- .« • “ -.sf: • 
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the law. (It is essential to understanding the 
contemporary United States to realize that 
Reagan and his henchmen are not conserva- 
tives but radicals of a particularly rancorous 
kind.) 

It is hard to teli exactly how much Dworkm 
in practice wants to depart from this line. It 
seems fairly clear that he wishes lo add a 
rationalistic element to it. But until we have a 
lot more examples of the way in which he 
thinks decisions should be reached in concrete 
cases it is hard to know what the mix is In- 
tended to be. Dworkin's general statement, 
with which no Burkeun could disagree, is tints 
judge should construct the best theory of 
the constitution is on the basis of relevant pre- 
cedents. His extra twist is to suggest tbaiwbeie 
this slill leaves n choice of how to go on. uw 
judge should use the criterion that the b«l 
interpretation is the one that embodies the tot 
“political morality". Thus, “the interpretation 
of accident Inw, thnt n careless driver is re- 
sponsible to those whose damage is both! sub- 
stantial and forcsccnble, is probably a belter 
interpretation, if it is, only because it states a 
sounder principle of juslico than [the ***■■■ 
lives]”. The liternry analogue of this js saw ay 
Dworkin to be that when in doubt between t 
interpretations of u novel, the critic shoe 
choose the one that makes it a better wort 

I am inclined to think thnt Dworkin is co^ 

About constitutional interpretation but tna 

literary analogy weakens his case ro ^ er whjj( . 
strengthening it. On the other hand, the cw 
al anniogy might strengthen it. When « 
about wliut God commands, it a pe F* 
reasonable to conclude that the 
pretation of, His will Is the one that 
morally best to us. (“An Honest OQO 
noblest work of man”, ns Snmuel Butler pu • 
The trouble with the literary analo ^/ of 
seems to me, that we look to literary cn 
illumination about a work rather than 
best theory of it. “Whnt you have to sec , 
Hamlet is all about X* is not 
should not be intended) to be ■***■ y. 
other remarks to the effect that it is all 
Think pf musical interpretation: 
ate Furtw&ngler must we then reject to* ^ 
and Klemperer? Why should we ^ 
choose? But a codrt must decide on® vw* ' 
other. It cannot say that two rivaJ inl 
- tions are equally good in their dinere' 

; Moreover, the decisions of judges n 

sequences in a way that the effort 

critics do not. We want to be dpen to rV rtfari ■ 

• billty Uiat oiir entire view of some wo 

■ may be revolutionized by a suffice y ^ 
polling reinterpretation. We wou . . h f| S ff 
! fear, I believe, the prospect that a d g ^ 

. cfeffc to a Justice of the Supreme Go 
i be able to pull off a similar coup wit ^ 
Amendment 1 . Dwprkln is right: the W; 
that; judges hold iri America force® jj; 
take decisions on the basis of their . 

^poUtical triorailty. But they should not _ • 

• by-' the* titOTairy-{0ijalogy ' 
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Wishful thinking 


D avid Coward 

rESTIF de la 8RETONNE 
Oenvres erotlques (“L'Enfer de la 
Bibliothdque Nationale”) 

Edited by Daniel Baruch, Annie Le Brun . 
Marcel Moreau, and Marcel Camus 
595pp. Paris: Fayard. 150fr. 

2213 01503 

Pornography may pose grave problems for 
society, but it also makes life difficult for cata- 
loguers. The Biblioth&que du Roi was already 
acting on the principle of segregation by about 
1750 and kept a separate record of two dozen 
licentious books. Napoleon took a hard tine on 
immorality in other people, and both Apol- 
linaire and Pascal Pia date the creation of an 
“Enfer" from his time. As a shelf-mark, 
however, it started life in the early years of the 
Third Republic: Enfer 6 in the Biblioth&que 
Nationale is an 1876 reprint of Nerciat's 
Contes. The Larousse of 1877 claimed that the 
collection contained 340 titles, though an offi- 
cial handbook was still speaking of “quelques 
ceo tabes de volumes” in 1907 . The evidence of 
the published catalogues suggests that the cote 

100 was reached by about 1890, 1,100 in 
around 1930, 1,600 during the early 1960s, ris- 
ing to approximately 1,800 by 1970 when, the 
evolution of public attitudes having made the 
concept redundant, the Enfer was discon- 
tinued. It was revived in 1983, for the conveni- 
ence of readers, and new acquisitions are re- 
stricted to rare and de luxe editions. 

Many saw the Enfer as a secret chamber 
hung with crimson curtains and tit by 
sulphurous brands, a mixture of Room 

101 and Pandora’s Box. Others have 
regarded it as a conspiracy against freedom, 
arguing that the worst is as worthy of being 
known as the best. For reasons ideological 
and commercial, Apollinaire (who catalogued 
the collection in 1913) rescued authors 
and tides for the series Les Mattres de 
I’Amour which, before and after the First 
World War, liberated many a hostage. Since 
then, refugees of note have been regularly 
clambering through the barbed wire, as cen- 
sorship laws weakened and pornography has 
become intellectually respectable. In 1984, 
Payard, In conjunction with the BN, which 
receives a royalty for permitting the use of its 
name, published a hefty anthology of 
Mirabeau's erotica which inaugurated a new 


series designed to exploit “the mythology of 
the forbidden”. Two volumes a year ■ are 
planned, each edited by a group of experts but 
none leaning so heavily on academic scholar- 
ship that the book-buying public will be 
alienated. It is to be hoped that the public will 
not be too disappointed, and that not too 
many reputations will suffer. Sade, for 
example, has always been much more 
discussed than read, and in close-up he may 
deliver less than what is normally expected 
of forbidden fruit. 

Above the din of the clangers which it drops, 
the t Euvres irotiques of Restif de la Bretonne 
(1734-1806), the second in the series, can be 
heard falling between two stools. Daniel 
Baruch's general introduction is a dense, high- 
ly specialized but unnecessarily speculative 
survey which will be of interest to scholars. 
Marcel Moreau's dithyrambic eulogizing of 
L’ Anti-Justine as a must for the dirty mac bri- 
gade, is both unhelpful and charmless. Only 
Annie Le Brun, in an informed and sensible 
discussion of Le Pornographe, strikes the right 
note. Clanger number one is the inclusion of 
Le Pornographe and a snatch of Les Post- 
/turner, neither of which has ever figured in the 
Enfer. Clanger number two is the failure to 
make any sort of case for reprinting Dom 
Bougre aux Etats-Gdniraux, which Restif did 
not write. In fact, this bulky tome makes tittle 
advance on the volume edited by Apollinaire 
in 1911, which was itself the basis for another 
(Euvres irotiques published in 1953, and it 
marks an uneasy marriage of scholarship and 
commerce. There is something old (Cubitres's 
Life of Restif), something new (an updated 
bibliography which is good on recent work 
done in Russia and Japan, but weak on Ger- 
man and Anglo-Saxon contributions), some- 
thing borrowed (a clutch of badly reproduced 
engravings, and assorted prefaces from earlier 
editions), and something blue. 

Exactly how blue is Restif? By reputation, of 
course, he is pure woad: two hundred volumes 
of tumblings, foot-fetishism, incest and 
paternity fantasy. In reality, he was an im- 
aginative novelist of considerable power, an 
earnest and moral social reformer, and an in- 
teresting self-taught philosopher. It is only the 
later writings, where he loses the ability to 
distinguish between reality and fantasy, which 
justify the image which this new anthology pins 
on him once again. In Le Pornographe (1769)- 
he explains that the title means “writer on pros- 
titution” - he offers a reform of the vice trade 


Hearts And Flowers 

An ur-Shakespearean dish of mad revenge- 
Preparing hearts for the table. Is this all? 

So simple - a mass of meat, a tube, some fat 
Adhering, quite innocuous in young 
Breasts (from whose woolly whiteness these were drawn) . 
One knows from past experience they’ll be tough; 

Then how came some to class themselves as tender? 

I’m touched, but must confess not with compassion 
Eating my heart out: too removed, perhaps, 

: From murderers hired by my few pence per pound. 

A notable grub the robin gives his wife. 

Or the wife gives him, if plumage be the sole 
4 . Criterion, ambiguous in this kind. 

Obeying wiser gardeners, I shower 
A foliar feed on beheaded daffodils; 

Although to see again a sudden burst 
• . Of gold conquer the frost seems almost as 

{ ' ‘ Remote as discovering the intended speeds 

. .OftheaU too various Goldbergyariations. 

' .v,.-'- But what will be resting on the turntable 

'> • At toy demise? What part-played work,likely . 

\ r : - The lowest common multiple of taste, 

: ; i.y< (;p:: 1 •! WlUthey liftup, throw-out with other junk? 

t-Wen that crude thing 6f protein and grease has failed, 
v. •> ','*•' Quite soon its modest share of selfless love 

^ ’ i - . > . Passed down to generations ignorant . 

it ''ip ^ ^ 8We ^ ofits trafficw * th acherontic powers. - 


which displays no more salacity and no less 
public spirit than are to be found in the writings 
of opponents of the white-slave traffic a cen- 
tury later. It should be noted , to his credit, that 
while the philosophes busied themselves with 
glamorous problems like the Church or Wot, it 
was left to minor writers like Restif to identify 
prostitution as a serious social issue. 

By the end of the ancien rigime, one Pari- 
sienne in seven had some contact with prostitu- 
tion. If contemporary estimates are correct, 
the amount of money spent on Venus was fifty 
times that spent on the relief of the poor, twice 
the trade shortfall of 1781, and half the size of 
interest payments on the Royal debt in 1789. 
Poverty, lack of education, the decline of mar- 
riage and the family, the bad example set by 
the rich and the culpable connivance of the 
police, all figure on Restifs surprisingly mod- 
ern list of contributory factors. He took the 
view that prostitution is ineradicable, since 
supply will always meet an eternal demand. 
The vice trade is a necessary evil, and society 
has a duty to limit the damage done by what it 
cannot prevent. Whores play a useful role - 
they are a safety-valve for male energies and a 
protection for decent women - and deserve 
better treatment: Restifs sympathy for the 
plight of the prostitute is as striking as it was 
rare in his time. His project seeks to force the 
State to accept its responsibility for controlling 
and regulating the flesh-market. He recom- 
mends the building of state-run brothels in 
quiet suburbs. All social classes will be catered 
for, and medical services are provided to res- 
trict the spread of disease. Public order is main- 
tained by trained staff. Useful employment is 
found for superannuated inmates and for any 
children who may be bom in the new hygienic, 
socially useful “Parthenions”. So for, so in- 
teresting. But when Restif goes into minute 
detail (the average national daily receipts mil 
be precisely 47,640 livres), he begins to sound 
like any number of ancien rigime writers who 
attempted to reform society without’ the bene- 
fit of direct political experience: it was the 
lessons of the Revolution that turned the uto- 
pian dreamers of the eighteenth century into 
the activists of the nineteenth. 

Le Pornographe , though quaint in parts, is a 
well-informed and pondered statement of the 
reguiationist case which has continued to be 
fiercely advocated and passionately opposed 
well into our own times. It still surfaces occa- 
sionally in calls for the creation of municipal 
brothels or the introduction of Sexual Samar- 
itans {sic). By 1798, however, Restif had given 
up on society's problems and had turned in- 
creasingly to recreating his past in-imaginative 
terms - not as it had been, but as it might have 
been. His “Re-vies” were so many lives trium- 
phantly relived, and through them he rewrote 
the failures and disappointments which helped 
to make him so bitter. But, as the introduction 
to his Bevies reprinted here makes clear, his 
new mood was increasingly dominated by sala- 
cious fantasies so lurid that nothing is sacred 
save the priapic. 

It is disconcerting, therefore, to hear him 
offer L' Anti-Jus tine as an "antidote” to Sade, 
who had dehumanized love. In this catalogue 
of obscenities he embarks upon yet another - 
version of his life, and this time is irresistible 
and unresisted. Beneath the squjrmings and 
. the ecstasies, Restif is to be observed doing to 
his enemies - that is, almost eveyone he had 
ever known- what he could never do to them 
in life. L'Anti-Justine is a perverse autobio- , 
graphy, a therapeutic exercise, an escape: it is a 1 
chronicle of impotence. As a writer, Restif is 
much more rewarding as a “pornographe" than 
as the pomographer who, with a leer, would 
have us join him as fellow prisoners in his own 
crimson chamber, 

Diderot: Les dernitres annies, edited by Peter 
France and Anthony Stnignell (244pp. Edin- 
burgh University Press. £20. 0 85524 502 8), 
derives from a symposium which took place in 
Edinburgh in September 1984 on the bicenten- 
ary of Diderot’s death. The volume contains ' 
fifteen essays discussing Diderot’s life and. 
writings in the period towards the end of his life 
when, relieved of the burden of the Encyclopi- 
die, he produced a remarkable range of 
writings in fiction, drama, philosophy; ethics, 
and politics. The papers - which include Peter 
France on “Diderot et L’ficosse" - Are all in . 
French. 


Allen & Unwin 
October titles 

LITERATURE 

The Canterbury 
Tales 

Derek Pearsall 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales remain 
part of the permanent literary culture 
of English-speaking people, and indi- 
vidual tales have always commanded 
a wide and appreciative readership. 

In this volume, Professor Pearsall 
provides a full critical introduction to 
the complete Canterbury Tales show- 
ing them to be a series of indepen- 
dent poems rather than placing them 
in a superimposed scheme of dra- 
matic or cultural unity. 

394 ppHB£25.00PB £9.95 
Unwin Critical Library 

HISTORY 

Britain and Joseph 
Chamberlain 
Michael Balfour 

TfSls book adds to the evaluation of 
Chamberlain as an historical figure 
the perspective provided by the con- 
siderable amount of recent writing 
about Britain In the later nineteenth 
century, especially In the economic 
and social fields. It will be valuable 
reading for students of nineteenth- 
century political history; and for the 
reader who wants to know how Britain 
has come to be as she Is. 

324pp HB £25.00 

EDUCATION 

Classroom Control 

A Sociological 
Perspective 
Martyn Denscombe 

Drawing on extensive observation of 
classes at work and discussions with 
teachers and pupils, the author 
provides a picture of what classroom 
control actually means to those 
involved, in particular, he focuses on 
the way teachers and pupils recog- 
nize when control exists and when it 
Is being threatened, and the strat- 
egies they use In the classroom for 
achieving or challenging control. 

. 232pp HB £18.00 PB £7.50 

POLITICS 

Marxism 
Philosophy and 
Economics 
Thomas Sowell 

This will be seen as among the best 
short accounts of Marxism . ever; 
whatever the reader own politics 
are. I found It a real pleasure to read, 
clear and tight, full of commonsense 
and Intellectual rigour. 

Bernard Crick - Blrkbeck College, 
London 

242ppHB £11.95 
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^Harvard . 
■Humanities 

Dictionary of 
American Regional 
English 
Volume 1 

FREDERIC G. CASSIDY, 

Chief Editor 

Twenty years in preparation, 
the Dictionary of American 
Regional English gives visible 
proof of the diversity and 
vitality of American folk 
language, past and present. 
From 1965 to 1970, specially 
trained fieldworkers 
conducted week-long 
interviews with natives of 
1002 representative 
communities in all 50 states. 

The 2 V£ million items gleaned 
from the field work, coded and 
computer-processed, are 
DARE’s primary data base. 
Earlier collections have been 
drawn upon aB well, notably 
the 40,000 expressions 
recorded by the American 
Dialect society since 1889, and 
some 5,000 publications. 

Belknap £42.60 till 31.3.86, 
thereafter £50.95 Hardback 
l,066pp (560 maps) , 

0-674-20511-1 

Personification and 
the Sublime 
Milton to Coleridge 
STEVEN KNAPP 
Scholars have noticed but 
never explained the 
eighteenth-century Romantic 
habit of calling personified 
abstractions 'sublime’. In this 
atudy, Steven Knapp explains 
• the connection between 
personification and the 
aesthetics of the sublime. 
Personifications such as - 
Milton’s controversial figures 
of Sin and Death ift Paradise 
Lost were seen tb embody a 
unique combination of 
imaginative power and overt- 
fictionality and these. Knapp 
shows, were exactly tne 
confiicting requirements of. 
the sublime in general. 

£14.95 Hardback 192pp 
0-674-66320-9 • 

Coercion to Speak 

Conrad’s Poetics of 
. Dialogue 
AARON FOGEL 
Conrad’s was a distinctive • 

• reading of the English 

• language conditioned by his 
particular idea of forced 
speech and forced writing. 
Fogy’s study shows how ' 
Conrad shaped ideas and 

. events, and 1 interpreted 
character and institutions by 
/ means of dialogues # . 

/ representing various forms of 
( fording another to respond. He 


Libidinous discharge 


Paul Smith 

JOHN COSTELLO 

Love, Sex and War: Changing Values 1939-45 
384pp. Collins. £9.95. 

0 002174448 

“They will not be able to make us do it again 
another day", wrote Second Ueutenant Ray- 
mond Jubert after experiencing Verdun. But 
“they” did make a subsequent generation do it 
again, between 1939 and 1945. How? John 
Costello sees part of the answer in the ability of 
men and women to be borne up through a long 
and costly struggle by personal rather than col- 
lective attachments and values: “what people 
were fighting for”, he contends, "had less to do 
with abstract notions of freedom or patriotism 
than with individual emotional values repre- 
sented by sweethearts, wives and families". 
Even in the First World War, the strident 
appeals to fight for King and Country or for the 
fundamentals of Western civilization had 
proved of less sustained and sustaining power 
than the images of more concrete and familiar 
things. Robert Graves noticed the reluctance 
of some of his men to sing bellicose songs. They 
sang: "I want to go home." Costello quotes 
Vera Lynn's view that the politicians and 
generals who thought rousing martial melodies 
were required to produce fighting spirit had got 
it wrong: “I was reminding the boys of what 
they were really fighting for, the precious per- 
sonal things, rather than ideologies and 
theories." 

The focus of Love, Sex and War, however , is 
less on the role of home-based affections in 
maintaining morale at the front than on the 
manifold ways in which the war influenced the 
expression of sexual drives, the formation of 
attitudes to sex, and the balance of roles and 
relations between the sexes. The book sets out 
to provide “a set of signposts, rather than a 
road-map, to the complex social topography 
that is the collective and often anomalous war- 
time experience of sex” , which is fair warning 
to expect a series of impressionistic sketches 
rather than an integrated analysis. Costello’s 
signposts point up a wide variety of roads. 


Chapters on women in uniform and in indus- 
try. on the impact of war on family life and on 
morals, and on the manipulation of sex for war 
purposes in songs, films, propaganda and 
espionage are interspersed with surveys of how 
sexual energy was satisfied among the more or 
less licentious soldiery of several nations 
(though mainly Britain and America) and both 
sexes. 

The reader is not troubled by sociological 
theory or even by much in the way of argu- 
ment, and as there are no references it is diffi- 
cult to assess the extent of Costello’s explora- 
tion of sources for his vast subject. He has used 
British and American government records and 
has culled a good deal from personal reminis- 
cence - though one wonders how well the filing 
has been done when the quotation from the 
housewife near Newcastle on page 18 appears 
in the recollections of the Manchester woman 
on page 22. Perhaps this is part of the “ ‘magic 1 
of Wordstar” to which the author pays tribute: 
Wordstar thinks so highly of his (or its) intro- 
duction that it repeats chunks of it almost ver- 
batim twenty pages later. Confidence in the 
accuracy of the book is not encouraged by 
finding that the bar charts on pages 12-13 have 
been placed above the wrong tables, or by the 
transfer of Louis XIII to the sixteenth century, 
the dating of the Crimean War to 1851, and 
such linguistic curiosities as “ Reicharbeido - 
duns ? '. Should publishers invite the public to 
read what they clearly don’t trouble to read 
themselves? 

Behind the flashy make-up of its title, much 
of the book is a sober and not unfamiliar 
account of the female contribution to the war 
effort and the effect that the military and civi- 
lian mobilization of millions of women had on 
their economic status, moral freedom and so- 
cial position, leading to the predictable conclu- 
sion that the “breakdown of the traditional sex 
roles of a large section of the Allied female 
population was the most profound sexual con- 
sequence of World War II”. For the rest, there 
is a wide, largely anecdotal panorama of who 
did what to whom, which may or may nor 
explain changing attitudes to sex and sexuai 
relations after the war and certainly brings out 
the immensity of the task facing the authorities 


Cracking the conflict 




forcing another to respond. He 
applied this format nbt only to 
tne obvious political eontekts 

; auch as Inquisition and v . ; t -‘. 

1 spying, but also to: seemingly 
more private relations such as; 
marriage and trade. His idea 
of dialogue shaped the • 
meanings he gave to words 
even the characters’; names. 5 
£19.25 Hardback 304pp 
0-674-13639-X. . t8a _ 

H arvard 

126 Buckingham Pajacc RoW London SWlW 95 p, 


Nigel Clive 

RICH ASD LANGHORNE (Editor) ' 

Diplomacy and Intelligence during the Second 
WofldWar ' 

329pp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50. 
0521268400 

. Diplomacy and Intelligence during the Second 
World War h a Festschrift in honour of F. H. 
Hinsley, the principal author of the official 
history of British Intelligence 1 during the 
Second World War, on the occasion of his ' 
retirement as Professor of the History of Inter- 
national Relations at Cambridge. It consists of 
-carefully researched essays horn some of Hors- 
ley's former pupils, reflecting his wjde-rangmg 
"interests in diplomacy and intelligence. r ■ ■ • 

' Hinsley ’s work for British Intelligence' : a 
wartime cryptanalyst at Bletchley Park has 
served him in good stead. Jonathan Steinberg 
. argues foat Hhisley understands history as: a 
1 form of rational enquiry i in which the historian 
deciphers the clues left by the Unfolding of the 
past. “In this respect, Hinsley ’s approach has 
been astonishingly consistent; ; whether i at 
Bletchley as the master Qf deco'ding or as the 
: historian Who picks up the clues to the axles of 
thought or, action left -iis. by oUr ancestors.” 

. HstorifcaUy, war cati be explained as a reason- 
able meads djf defending or advancing a state’s 
interests i,In thLcontext^in^ey’s approachto 
: Hi{ler Wa 8 that t|ieit Was arajloridl casc to be 
made out for ihiip, since it IS only in the list 
forty years that war hUS become an irrational 
* adiyity . Indeed, there is a fae&age of Kantian 
, ' opjiniism in Hinsley *5 theoretical tyqVfc'pri in 7 1 
temational relations, since hC believes ps ari.ajcit 
of tilth (not of reason) tha{ because we can 
now destroy ourselves, we shall not do so . . ' : 


in getting their men - and women - to d». | 
chnrge their libido on the enemy instead of eg 
anyone who happended to be around or oe 
each other. Costello emphasizes how the 1 
armed services and the nature of war both nerd 
and breed sexual a rousal and aggression. In the 
end one's sympathies go out most to the padia 
who surface occasionally in these pages, re- 
quired to officiate on the margin of largely 
licensed but seldom disciplined saturnalia, 
though some of the more militant must have 
relished the challenge of so much sin. Uk 
acting chief of US Army chaplains was able to 
see the poetry in the tribute paid by a news- 
sheet at an Alaskan army post to the New York 
striptease artist who had posed for pictures: 
“You are the bear grease in our lupin-root 
cakes.” But there is a touch of weariness when 
Father Donovan of the 29th Infantry Division 
reports how he went to the local military 
brothel and “took a picture of the sign ‘BloeA 
Grey Corral Riding Lessons - 100 Francs' and 
a picture of the forty-fifth customer, whose 
name, rank and number I have” (this seems a 
little hard on number forty-five). 

War produces profound effects on society, 
but it is difficult to relate its social history with 
precision to the "normality” of the peacetime 
that precedes and follows. Costello recognizes 
but does not seek to examine the problem 
when he remarks that the effect of war in relax- 
ing morals tended to be seen in Britain asasign 
of national decline, but in America more as a 
facet of social evolution that had simply 
accelerated changes already taking place. The 
dislocation of social life caused by the war can 
be said to have liberated millions of people 
from obedience to some forms of custom and 
convention, and, in the case of many couples, 
from each other. But it is not clear that the 
absence of effective social constraint to 
observe deep-seated conventions equals ihelr 
destruction as moral norms, and the liberation 
may be only temporary. Costello's view to! 
the female emancipation of the I 960 ? and Tfe 
owed much to the war years may be ccmtf , 
but the twenty-year gap has to be 
To bring out the full meaning of the 
history of the war, the sexual history dim 
demobilization needs to be written. 


activities of Samuel Kahan, the Resident 
Director of the Russian Intelligence Service in 
Britain , who operated his control of Philby and 
Burgess from the Soviet Embassy, and of the 
Comintern agent, Semyon Nikolayevich Ros- 
tovsky alias Ernst Henri, then working under 
cover as a Soviet journalist in London, whose 
articles in Kingsley Martin’s New Statesman 
were to influence Burgess and Ills friends. 
Henri, now in his late seventies, is apparently 
still of use to the KGB in posing as a Mend of 
Soviet dissidents. 

Richard Bosworth's account of Italy’s histo- 
rians- and the myth of Fascism shows up the 
career of the Fascist fellow-travelling histo- 
rian, Gioacchino Volpe, and the other, lesser 
known names who supported the idea that 
Mussolini's regime represented a continuity 
arid note parenthesis In Italian diplomacy. 
Volpp’sfamc' persisted after the war and was 
acknowledged (with regret) by Gaetano Salve- 
miiii, Who Had had the Murage to leave Fascist 
Italy, Indeed, BosWorth convincingly argues 
the case that Italian historians have not yet 
buried their Fascist inheritance, , 

The largest section of the book cpntains 
valuable contributions to little-known aspects, 
pf Churchill’s, wartime adminishatidn. Ronald 
ZwelgdiscusScsthe official reportsfrom Palest 
tine which overestimated the growth of the 
Hagapa and thelrgun, and which were plainly 
designed to discredit the Zionist cause'. In fact, 
they . had the opposite effect and led tp the 
' decision of ’the Cabinet' in ’1^3 to alter, the 
' anti-immigration policy o{ the l939 White 
Paper: penis Snjyth‘|t examination Of the con- 
stirred iup by thp; decision tb graiit 
asylum, mJune ^uaoN6grih,thePresl- 
; deht’ofthe Cbuttctfbf Ministers of fbe§panlsh 
. Repubtic^.vncoVPra much Illuminating dethil 


of my Government”. . 

David Reynolds brings out other aspw* 
Churchill's dilemma in the spring and sumW 
of 1940 when he was prime minister wtuwu 
pnrty and hold for deeper reservations* 
the prospects of victory tlwn was evl 
his famous public speeches. The cour^ 
decision to fight on was right for 
reasons, since Churchill shared the® 
belief in a “taut” Nazi economy. wh,cn ^ 
be vulnerable to economic P 1 * 55 . - 5 

strategic bombing. Furthermore, as 


tHehPterdgedcbp$ Cbftaoter 


happened, os Sheila Lawlor ^8^?% ^ 
Eden, in opposition to the Chiefs of > 

rightly assessed that Stalin would rem 
fight. fjij] 

.The Foreign Office does not 
credit for foresight in Mark Wheeler s ^ 
of British relations with King ^ e J er 

As two distinguished representat l - ^ 

headquarters have testified, 
after the event to find it nearly u ^ 
that the Foreign Office should hav 
. even as late as raid-1944, that th 
“was the only stable element in a m Lf# 

• slavia” and that King Peter's men 
; on -Yugoslav soil would magically r 
balance. ■ ' estah* 

• • In the last two essays, A. ^codd 

lighes the case that unconditiol # 
was pot a demand imposed by & ^ 
' Casablanca, and Patrick Salmon 
the evidence from the Nuremberg jv ^ 

; thin line of culpability dividing 

A j German actions in Norway in liW 7 <■ 


• Postage: Iwlahd 18p Abeoad 28p 
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Science and sensation 


R oy Porter 

HUMPHREY JENNINGS 

pandaemonlum: The coming of the machine as 
seen by contemporary observers 
376pp. Deutsch. £9.95 until December 31 , 
then £12. 95. 

0233978089 

Luddism is the English disease. If anything 
unites hidebound trade unionists and the high 
priests of sweetness and light, it is their reac- 
tions to technology: the machine is to be 
feared, blamed and, preferably, smashed. Once 
this nation was the workshop of the world and 
the cradle of the Industrial Revolution. But 
now machinery is a dirty word, better not even 
mentioned. Even among today’s brass-tacks 
economic historians, it is rather infra dig to 
think that spinning-jennies and steam engines 
were the real guts of industrialization. 

And here lies the enigma of Humphrey Jen- 
nings’s Pandaemonium, left unfinished at the 
time of his tragically early death in 1950, and 
now at last appearing, tactfully edited by Mary- 
Lou Jennings and Charles Madge. Jennings 
spent many of his spare hours in the 1940s 
collecting materials for an anthology tracing 
(as his subtitle puts it) “the coming of the 
machine as seen by contemporary observers”, 
during the span from the Restoration to the 
end of the nineteenth century. Printed here are 
the pick of Jennings’s extracts, 372 generous 
passages from diaries, letters, scientific papers, 
novels, poems and so forth, many tagged with 
Jennings's own pungent, preachy glosses. 
What is remarkable after thirty-five years is 
that the collection is so fresh and invigorating. 
Despite the last generation of academic mass 
production, no one has re-done Jennings's 
work for him. Quirky, cultured, and an omni- 
vorous reader, Jennings dug up a mass of un- 
familiar, illuminating materials, and was adept 
at the art of subtle, challenging juxtaposition. 
He had had a spell working for Mass-Observa- 


tion, and here is his ongoing Mass-Observation 
report on what he felicitously called “the im- 
aginative history of the industrial revolution". 

So this long-delayed work points to a pecu- 
liar scholarly neglect of machine culture (our 
best analysis of it, F. D. Klingender's Art and 
the Industrial Revolution, 1947, is also a gen- 
eration old). Yet it highlights something more 
paradoxical still; that when the English do 
actually study machines, it is chiefly to display 
their animosity to them. For Jennings, the 
machine age has proved nothing less than a 
new Fall. In the Hell upon Earth mechaniza- 
tion brought about, God was perverted into 
the Panopticon, the Devil became the factory 
system, and labouring men took on the form of 
demons, blackened, subterranean, or confined 
to dark Satanic mills, unremittingly in motion. 
In short, “the building of Pandaemonium is the 
real history of Britain for the last three hun- 
dred years”. 

“The coming of the machine was destroying 
something in our lives”, Jennings insists, not 
least because mechanization brought about 
“the repression of the clear imaginative vision 
in ordinary folk”. In this the villain of the piece 
is the rise of the bourgeoisie (“when the 
bourgeoisie took over in 1660, they began the 
final subjugation and exploitation of this island 
. . . without a trace of feeling for the victim”). 
But industrial capitalism destroyed not only 
the peasantry; it destroyed art as well: “by 
1750, the struggle, like that of the peasants, 
was over. In other words, poetry had been ex- 
propriated." Living poetry was crushed by the 
steam-engine intellect with its glorying of 
prying experiment - and Jennings knows 
where experiment leads, commenting on one 
extract, “here again is the human being partak- 
ing in an experiment (compare, later, the gas 
chambers)” . Thus mechanization killed art and 
by the mid-nineteenth century “life is so bleak, 
so inhuman, that . . . Lewis Carroll is seen 
looking for the ‘human element* in supposedly 
abstract landscapes of Geometry”. 

Luckily, counter-cultural heroes arose; if 


not to lead the struggle then at least to sing the 
obsequies: Blake, Carlyle, Ruskin (“it is left to 
Ruskin to give a correct analysis of modern 
evil"); but above all, William Morris. If Eng- 
land has become Milton’s Pandaemonium, 
Morris at least pointed the way to Paradise 
Regained: “a great English poet had for the 
first time joined hands truly with the working 
class and come into it as an equal and as a poet. 
The imagination of the Poet and the revolu- 
tionary march of the workers in Britain were 
moving together." 

This analysis is utterly unconvincing both as 
a whole and in its details. But my purpose in 
stringing together Jennings’s care in this rather 
naked form has not been to pour scorn on its 
excesses, but to underline its clarity and coher- 
ence as a vision of how the people and poetry 
must stand or fall together. And it is remark- 
able how, thirty-five years later, the same slo- 
gans of alienation and exploitation, the same 
vision of the Two Cultures, and the same gurus 
continue to do doughty service in literary 
mythologies. And so they should. For the ex- 
perience of outrage, dispossession and de- 
racination rings loud and clear In the popular 
voice in the industrializing age. An abundance 
of texts in Jennings’s anthology bears witness 
to this sense of loss and blight, to traditional 
skills tipped on to the scrapheap, to the New 
Town wasteland made by Mammon , the super- 
session of the sacred, the march of machinery, 
the mind-forg'd manacles of fear. 

Yet it won’t do as analysis. Let us admit, 
with Jennings and with many of his 
eye-witnesses, that the march of machinery 
made life hellish for a vast new industrial army 
(and leave aside the question of what life was 
like for such workers before, or might have 
been like without the mill, the mine or the 
furnace). Two key questions remain, however, 
demanding scrutiny not slogans. 

First, what was the experience of the 
machine? Arguing through mouthpieces such 
as Ruskin and Morris, Jennings clearly sawit as 
the death of the spirit. Yet so many of the texts 


that Jennings himself collected tell quite 'a 
different story. For them, science and techno- 
logy were enriching perception, opening the 
eyes and the mind to new experiences, excit- 
ing, sublime, beautiful: the world of micro- 
organisms, the heavens, the atmosphere, light, 
sound, the prehistoric past of palaeontology. 
Or take the railway: “The Devil, if he 
travelled, would go by train”, moralized Lord 
Shaftesbury. Yet for Fanny Kemble, rail travel 
was very heaven. And if Wordsworth grum- 
bled that trains were ruining the Lake District, 
surely Huxley's retort hit the nail on the head: 
“people's sense of beauty should be more 
robust”. Only if we work from patronizing pre- 
judices about what are, and are not, worth- 
while experiences can we judge the impact of 
the machine as unmitigatingly philistine. 

Second: did the mnehine expropriate poetry 
(by 1750 we are told)? Well, only if by some 
semantic special pleading we magic away the 
Romantics (and in painting Stubbs, Wrightand 
Turner). So what happens to Shelley as “the 
Newton amongst poets”, or to Wordsworth’s 
credo, that “if labours of Men of Science 
should ever create any material revolution . . . 
the Poet . . . will be ready to follow the steps 
. . . carrying sensation into the midst of the 
objects of the science itself '? If creative experi- 
ence is the soul of the matter, how can we 
ignore Edward FitzGerald’s view that “it is not 
the poetical imagination but bare science that 
every day more and more unrolls a greater epic 
than the Iliad”? 

In their prophecies of doom, the literary 
Luddites seem to be guilty of a peculiar sleight 
of hand. Industrialization victimized manual 
workers; therefore the poets must likewise be 
victims, sharing the crown of thorns, Yet this 
vision of art crucified smacks of self-iridul- 
gcnce, and It is also historically rather implaus- 
ible. The age of the machine was a golden age 
of art and pudding time for the poets. Cursing 
the machine had become hackneyed long be- 
fore Queen Victoria died. It’s a shame it has 
continued to haunt the literary imagination. 


Criticism of Crusading 
1095-1274 

Elizabeth Slberry 

The author argues that moat critics were concerned with 
obuses of crusading Ideals and practice, rather than with 
toll Justification, and In fact made suggestions for 
improvements. 

0 19 821963 9, Clarendon Press, C26 

Governors and Government in 
Early Sixteenth-Century 
Florence, 1502-1519 

H. C. Button 

A study of the ppIUlcal life of one of Italy's most durable 
republican city-states in o period when foreign invasions 
were subjecting all the major states in Italy to great stresses. 
0 M 822693 8, Clarendon Press, C27.50 

Soldiers of the Tsar 

Anny and Society in Russia, 1462-1874 

John L. Keep 

prplores tha military aspects of Russian society and the 
MNfce slate' from its fifieentrf-tenlury origins until its 
“Bolescence ip' the age of mass conscription and 
BiachaniMd warfare. 

G 18- 822676. X; Clarendon 'Press, E36 

International Calvinism 
1541-1715 

Edited by Menna Prestiwicb 

;• eminent historians collaborate to re-examinB the 

GW ta. which' Calvinism affected and was affected by the 
• n io societies in which it took root. 

0 19 821933.4, Clarendon Press. £36 

Jewxv in the Age of 
1550-1750 

/■Jonathan I: Israel 


radlrarh. ^ sktonth and seventeenth centuries as a 
Eu^oLm* plW8B Jewish history and an era in which 
• was Partially set free from the stilling 

Of tHe prnt 
«,;CI4reotton Press. C26 


A Fractured Society 

The Politics of London in the First Age of Party, 
1688-1715 

Gary Stuart De Krey 

This study forms the earliest extensive statistical analysis of 
any local English parliamentary electorate and the most 
complete pictute of the role of religious dissenters in trade 
and finance in the period. 

0 19 820067 6, Clarendon Press, £25 

The Kingdom of the Kongo 

Anne Hilton 

Tha first book In English to attempt to analyse In detail the 
political, social, and reUglous changes that occurred in the 
region of the kingdom of Kongo between tha late fifteenth 
and tha nineteenth century. 

0 19 8227)9 1, Clarendon Press, £28 
Oxford Studies in African Affairs 

The Holy War of Umar Tal 

David Robinson 

Considers Umar both in the Islamic, find the imperial 
context—as a prophet and as the oreator of a new African 
empire which: was able to, live in symbiotic relations with- 
French Senegal! 

0 19 822720 5. Clarendon Press. £32 60 

Criminal and Victim 

Crime and Society in Early Nineteenth-Century 
England 

George Rudd 

Presents a new picture of law-breaking and the system of 

1 criminal punishment in the period. Based largely on court 

' records it considers not only the statistical evidence but also 
the actual people involved in crime. ■ ' ■ - 

0 19 822646 2. Clarendon Press, £17.60 ' : I 

Casual Labour 

The Unemployment Question in the Port 
Transport Industry 1880-1970 

Gordon Phillips and Noel Whiteside 

Analyses and explains the prevalence of the system of 
casual labour in the docks, and considers its. influence on 

the social attitudes, aconomic status, and the working 
practices of the dockers. ' ' • ...... 

o 19 822777 9, Clarendon Press. £26 : - 


IHIIISTOiT iOOIKS FROM 

OXFORD 

UMIIVlitSIITY IPilESS 

Uncertain Dimensions 

Western Overseas Empires in the Twentieth Century 

Raymond F. Betts 

Pre-eminently a cultural history of the period between the World Wars, Uncertain 
Dimensions centres upon Subsaharan Africa and Southeast Asia, and the major colonial 
powers. Great Britain and France. 

0 19 B73090 X, £22.60 0 19 873089 6, paperback £8.96 

The Unwanted 

European Refugees in the. Twentieth Century 

Michael R. Manus 

This ground-breaking study will be the definitive history of the massive refugee movements 
which developed Id Europe as of the 1880s and readied their height during tne Nazi and 
Fascist eras. ... 

0 19 603616 8, OUP USA, £22.60' 

Chaim Welzmann 

The Making of a Zionist Leader 

Jehuda Reinharz 

This is the first serious biography of one of the founding fathers of the state of Israel and 
its first president, written by an authority on the history of Zionism: the first of two volumes. 
0 19 603446 5, OUP USA, £29.60. 

British Labour, European Socialism, and the 
Struggle for Peace 1889-1914 

Douglas j. Newton ' 

The first study to examine the contributions of both the: political and industrial wings ol 
the British labour movement to the campaigns against militarism and war organized by the , 
Second International in the yeara l8B9-1914.‘ 

0 19 822766 3. Clarendon. Press, £27)60. . 

The Privileged Partnership 

Franco-Gemiaft Relatione in the. European Community. 1969-1984 . 

Haig Slmonlan 

Focuses on the influence of the Franco-Gennan relationship in key sectors, notably 
monetary and economic affairs, , trade, agriculture, and tne Community's own institutional 
development . • 

0 19- 821969 .8. Clarendon Press, £22.60 . . 

For further details of Oxford History Books, contact Kate Jury, Academic Publicity, OUP. 
Walton StreBt, Oxford OX2 6DP ’ 
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BoydeE IkBrewer 


Anglo-Saxon 

Chronicle 

17. Annals of St Neots 

MICHAEL LAPIDGE and DAVID 
DUMVILLE edit this important Latin 
witness. £25 


Aldhelm 

Poetic Works 

Edited and translated by MICHAEL 
LAPIDGE and JAMES ROSIER. £25 


Introduction to 
Chaucer’s English 

ARTHUR O. SANDVED explores 
Chaucerian phonology and morphology. 
£19.50 


Chaucer and the 
Early Writings of 


Boccaccio 


DAVID WALLACE examines Boccaccio’s 
early writings and their Importance to 
Chaucer. £27.50 


Paperback edition now available 


Dictionary of 
Classical 


Reference in 
English Poetry 


ERIC SMITH. Covering over 80 of the 
most widely read English poets from 
Chaucer to the 20th century. £9.95 


Personification in 
Piers Plowman 

LAV1NJA GRIFFITHS concludes lhat 
Lang land’s use of personification is a key 
to the allegorical and narrative workings 
ol the poem. £17.50 


Index of Middle 
English Prose 


II. Hylands and Chet ham’s 
■Libraries" 

G. A. : LESTER; The second volume In-, 
the project to locate, identify and record 
.all extant Middle English prose texts. . 
£17 .50 


The Matter of 
Courtesy 

J. W. NlCHOLLS St 


studies medieval 
courtesy books and the Gawaln-Poet. 
£27.50 


Spirit of the Court 

Ed. G. BURGESS & R. TAYLOR, i 
Selected proceedings of the 4th Congress 
of the International Courtly Literature 
Society 1983. £39.50 


Mineral revolutionaries 


David Welsh 


GEOFFREY WHEATCROFT 

The landlords: The men who made South 

Africa „ 

314pp. Wcidenfeld andNicolson. £12.95. 
0297784374 




Chronicle of 
Glastonbury Abbey 

JAMES CARLEY. A" edition translation 


This book appears at an appropriate time, the 
year before the celebration of Johannesburg’s 
centenary. As Geoffrey Wheatcroft remarks, 
it is the Witwatersrand, with Johannesburg as 
its focal point, that represents the true legacy 
of the Randlords. Who can imagine what 
South Africa would be like were it not for the 
mineral revolution of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury? "A bit like New Zealand, only more so”, 
is one possible response. Another might be to 
argue that without the mining industry South 
Africa could have avoided segregation and 
apartheid and that inflammable mixture of 
rapid industrialization and extremes of racial 
inequality. 

The Randlords tells the story of the discov- 
ery of diamonds at Kimberley and the opening 
up of the goldfields in the Transvaal after 1886. 
It is by now a familiar story, but Wheatcroft 
tells it with a freshness and verve that make the 
book eminently readable. The technology of 
mining and the financial legerdemain that 
underpinned it are complex subjects, which 
Wheatcroft handles with skill. He set out to 
bridge the gap between “the uncritical and the 
unreadable”, and he succeeds. The book has 
no pretensions to being scholarly, but the 
author has steeped himself in the academic 
literature and also delved into archival sources. 

The focus of the book is people and their 
personalities. The Randlords were a motley 
bunch, of diverse origins and differing convic- 
tions. Many were European Jewish, like the 
Beits and Julius Wemher. Others, like Cecil 
Rhodes and Lionel Phillips, were Englishmen, 
and yet others, like the prickly J. B. Robinson 
and Percy Fitzpatrick (of Jock of the Bushveld 
fame), were South African-born. All were 
tough, ruthless men, with strong nerves. They 
were typical entrepreneurs of early capitalism, 
for whom these qualities were necessary. Min- 
ing is often b chancy business, requiring much 
daring. In gold-mining in particular, vast sums 
had to be raised and invested, often with little 
hope of an immediate return. The Randlords 


were those who succeeded where many others 
failed. In the technical sense at least. South 
Africa's mining industry has been a remark- 
able success story. From the foundations laid 
by the Randlords, mining has advanced in ways 
that have required sophisticated expertise and 
vision. It has also enabled South Africa to 
develop an extensive manufacturing sector. 
Whatever one may think of the Randlords and 
their methods of securing black labour, they 
indeed “made South Africa", as Wheatcroft’s 
subtitle indicates. 

The political activities of the Randlords were 
multifarious and, in some cases, nefarious. 
Of the latter none is more dramatic than the 
foolish and abortive Raid staged by Leander 
Starr Jameson at the end of 1895. Although 
Wheatcroft tells us nothing new about it, he 
nevertheless provides a valuable, brief survey 
of the incontrovertible evidence of Rhodes's 
and Joseph Chamberlain’s complicity. The 
Jameson Raid probably made the Anglo-Bocr 
War (1899-1902) inevitable. For Wheatcroft 
there is no question but this was "the Rand- 
lords’ war”, or that at the very least they 
welcomed it as a means of ousting the stub- 
born, obscurantist and corrupt Kruger govern- 
ment. He is also inclined to accept J. A. Hob- 
. son’s account of the origins of the war, 
although not his general theory of imperialism. 
These issues, however, remain controversial in 
fiouth African historiography, and although 
Wheatcroft is well aware of the differing inter- 
pretations, he skates lightly over them. Con- 
trary to Wheatcroft’s view, a strong case can be 


made for the alternative proposition that in 
fact most of the Randlords actually wished lo 
avoid wur. This issue is, at any rate, m «t 
complex than Wheatcroft’s account suggests 

A similar reservation has to be entered 
against Ins claim that after 1902 “the mfae- 
owners had at last a pliable government on 
their side”. The question here is who plied 
whom? Although there is little doubt that the 
post-war British administration was in general 
congenial to mining interests, this does 
not mean that the High Commissioner, Lord 
Milner, was manipulated by capitalist In- 
terests. On the contrary, Milner manipulated 
them. 

If The Randlords does not break new ground 
or resolve old academic controversies (and 
Wheatcroft is quite explicit about his modest 
claims) it fills a valuable role by providing a 
vivid picture of the individual Randlords, 
their kinship ramifications and what their 
descendants have done. Few, if any, of the 
luttcr remain actively involved in South 
Africnn affairs. Hie retirement of Harry 
Oppenheimcr from the chairmanship of the 
Anglo American Corporation (though not 
from De Beers) in 1983 marked the passing of 
an era - Harry’s father, Ernest, having been one 
of the principal heirs of the original Randlords. 

Historians should perhaps be sparing in 
passing moral judgments. Geoffrey Wheat- 
croft is commendably restrained, seeing the 
Randlords as men of their time and class, and 
eschewing easy condemnations. That is as it 
should be. 





One ofBina Dhananl’s decorations In the new edition of Karen Bllxen ‘.v Out of Africa (2S8pp , with also 
forty-two black-and-white and nearly 100 colour illustrations, Century. £14.05.07126 10162). 



Christopher Fyfe 


J. F. ADE AJAYI and MICHAEL CROWDER 
(Editors) 

Historical Atlas of Africa 
168pp. Longman. £45. 

058264335 X 


-arid study Of John of Glastonbury’s, 


^medieval account of Glastonbury abbey. 


:£35 




Geoffrey of 
Mpnmouth ’9 
Historia Regum 


Brltaonie 

■ NEIL, WRIGHT.! The first volume in a 
: projected critical edition . £22.50 . 


1.1 


Historia Britftonum 

. ; -DAVID DUMVILLE edits the text of the 
'Vatican 1 recension. £22.5.0' 
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PO Bos 9 , Woodbridge, Suffolk 


When, some (hirty years ago, historians began 
studying African history seriously, trying to 
centre themselves on Africa rather than on 
Europe, they needed a new kind of historical 
atlas. John Fage and Maureen Verity obliged 
in 1958 with An Adas of African History , a 
useful pioneer effort, reissued in a revised edi- 
tion in 1978. At least two other Africa-centred 
historical atlases subsequently appeared, those 
by Harry A. Galley in 1967 i arid by G, Si P. 
Freeman- Grenville in 1976; Colin McEvedy's 
Penguin Atlas of African History (1980) re-, 
maided obdurately Eurocentric, But as our 
knowledge of the African past has increased, . 
we have needed a more up-to-date working 
tool to put the undreamed-of findings of recent . 
years in a geographical context. ,;V 

The Historical Atlas' of Africa fulfils this, 
need superbly .Awork of Wide-ranging histori- 
cal scholarship,' it has taken ten years to pro- 
duce, and Only appears in Its present lavish 
form, , Which includes full colour for the. 
-seventy-two pages of rnap$, through the gener? 
qUs sponsorship of Nigerian firms, and tadl-; 
viduals. The general editors j Jacob Ajayi and 
Michael- Crowder* both well-established histo- 
riahs, have as co-editofe Paul ' ftichards, ; a 
geographer-anthropologist, and Alick New- 
man, who ik responsible for the lucid, imagina- 
tive cartographic design. They also have- a 
linguist collaborator, Elizabeth Dunstan, who 
)Uas expertly synthesized orthographip discrep- 


ancies in a comprehensive index. 

Each page of maps has an accompanying 
page of text written by a specialist or group of 
specialists. Inevitably they differ in style. Some 
are models of historiographic compression, 
well related to the accompanying maps. Some 
are content with a detailed historical summary 
which needs amplification from other sources. 
Nor is it always made dear what sources the 
authors are relying on. The “Language Classi- 
fication” map states explicitly that it U based on 
J. H. Greenberg’s classic work. But in the sec- 
tion that includes the Bantu migrations, a 
theme constantly being reinterpreted over the 
years, fhe reader is left guessing at what cut-off 
point the author stopped. 

The physical geography with which the 
volume starts in perhaps still top Eurocentric, 

, concerned with what tha envlromnent has 
meant forEuropeaus rather than for Africans. 
Arid the maps illustratlng early l^orth Africa 
; (anachronistjcally called "the Maghrib”) dur- 
.. ing the Phoenician, Greek and! Roman periods 
. still reflect the style of the da&sjcal atlas. The 
chance has been missed of a political map, 
^showing the African ppoples in situ, and illus- 
trating how they Were encroached on by .out- 
sider^ And another chance is missed under 
; “Early Christianity” - a map indicating that at 
■. the onset of the, seventh -century most of the 
: inhabitants of- thri Africrin continent , lived 
under Christian governmental > 

( ’There is a!£o one Serious lappe.^he galaxy of 
J ‘ bHlUant anihaeqlogiite;; rind vah|hrdpblo#sts 
-V-. res^6§iblQ,:'f6i' erirly ‘BairittoYii jarid . Sbuthcrn 
J- Africa : danot jndlcat«sthe expprtlrade in go|d 
dowp the Zambezi tp theJndian Oban. We 


ing Swahili history in terms of external coo 
farts, ignoring J. do V. Allen's 


revisionist interpretations. 

But, these and « few other coifien 
points apart, one is left with an am i 
stimulating volume, for rending ns > toi 
cnco. There is n fine series of early * 
logical niups by Thurston Slmw, covering 
continent, followed by maps that i 
specific aims of Africa ovor the centun , 1 
spread covers the whole continent, w 
Madagascar (though not, Fcgrctw ' Jj 
Cape Verde Islands, politically 

part of Africa). Photographs occompany 

texts, A pair of maps of the Central 
the late nineteenth century illustrating 
career arc faced by a photograph fr° .. , 
temporary French magazine of Ra ui. 
vered head stuck on a pole. Maps 
aspects of the European peopling ^ 
during the colonial period (showing, 
stance, the correlation between 
peans settled and favourable raiAfrflP* . ^ 
is faced by a photograph of wh,te ^° to US e 


is iuccu oy a puuwgi . toft se 

last days of Rhodesia being taught ltow ^ 
firearms, and another from South 
pitting racially segregated toilets. ^ 

■ ‘ The concluding maps pick SETS 
of colonial and post-colonial Ain _ ^ 
munications (with insets showing n ^ 

nial days roads were built so as not j pr0 . 
with railways),, education (showing 
vision at !different periods), reugto ^ 
tions, urbanization, todustriallMno» N J ari¥ i 

t* that rti?en Wltli it* ™ 


■ only sad that, 

Subsidy, it has to be priced b e y° n tan - j [ndl' 
of many institutional libraries, lo . . ave , 

V, Viduals. But tftose who can 


; splendid acquisition which wjj) • 

. ^enhance theft: understanding of ; - 

~r : ;. L;.>V Wi *>•. : : ■ 
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Fighting doubts 

Richard Gott 

OMARCABEZAS 

Fire from the Mountain: The making of a 
Sandinista 

233pp. Cape. £9 .95 (paperback, £5 .95). 
0224028146 

In the 1960s Omar Cabezas was a small-time, 
small-town student leader in Nicaragua. He 
joined the Sandinistas, fought in the hills for a 
decade, and emerged after the revolution as a 
government minister. Like all good guerrillas 
in the post-Guevara era, he kept a diary, and 
from Us pages he has now constructed an auto- 
biography, written with considerable brio. 

Latin America, particularly its provincial 
towns, lives almost entirely in the nineteenth 
century. Families go to church on Sundays and- 
walk round the plaza in the evening. Priests 
exude sanctity, schoolmasters benevolence, 
and politicians mouth tbe platitudes common- 
place in the time of Darwin and Marx. Small 
wonder that the Latin American novel of the 
mid-twentieth century has had such a success. 
For this is the world of Balzac and Stendhal, of 
Flaubert and Zola. Caught in this time-warp, 
with bourgeois society dramatically under 
threat, writers of all kinds have a field day. 

Cabezas is deeply romantic, but he is not a 
romantic writer. He does not dwell on the 
camaraderie of the guerrilla, the purity of life 
in the mountains, or the image of the man 
alone with his conscience and his gun. Instead 
be tells us how perfectly dreadful it all was, 
bow everything went wrong that could go 
wrong, what a pathetic bunch of deluded souls 
most of the guerrillas were most of the time, 
and how illness and self-doubt endlessly 
sapped morale. 

Set in context, the Sandinista movement re- 
mains an extraordinary episode in Latin Amer- 
ican history. By the end of the 1960s, after the 
death of Che Guevara in Bolivia in 1967, it 
looked as though the guerrilla movements that 
had sprung up throughout Latin America in 
tbe wake of the CubBn revolution had had their 
day. Just as the revolution brought hope, so the 
American-inspired and funded counter- 
revolution brought despair. Yet protest con- 
tinued. Guerrilla movements in Guatemala, B1 
Salvador and Nicaragua were not born out of 
romantic idealism, the result of reading Che 
Guevara and Regis Debray; they derived from 
necessity. 


METHUEN 


They arose because it was impossible to go 
on being active in the towns. If you were in- 
volved politically as a student leader or village 
mayor, you were all too likely to be captured, 
imprisoned and shot. Only in the hills was 
there comparative safety. In Europe, a lifetime 
devoted to politics may involve contemplating 
boredom, in Latin America it may mean death 
- and not just guerrilla politics; in any country 
there, to participate in ordinary bourgeois poli- 
tics is to risk a possible death sentence. 

Cabezas remains certain of the justice of his 
cause and of the need for armed rebellion. But 
in the early days he is constantly brought up 
short by the fragility of the vehicle with which 
history has provided him. One early shock is 
the death of bis guerrilla instructor. “Nothing 
was sure anymore. What kind of guerrilla force 
is it anyhow when the best man of all, your 
teacher, is the first to die?” The constant battle 
is not against Somoza’s National Guard but 
against the idea that the whole enterprise is 
futile: 

It seemed as if all the songs, all the revolutionary 
literature coming out of Latin America was nothing 
but window dressing, an intellectual veneer on a 
shaky theory of revolution that would never, in prac- 
tice, succeed. And that Latin America had no pros- 
pects, that we were going to fail, to be defeated, as 
the Colombians had been defeated, and the Vene- 
zuelans, and the Guatemalans. 

Against these doubts, only time and experi- 
ence prevail. However small the Sandinista 
movement at the outset, it manages to survive 
and grow stronger. And then comes the mo- 
ment when Cabezas discovers that it is more 
powerful than he had allowed himself to be- 
lieve. For him there is a special turning-point 
when he finds peasants who had been suppor- 
ters of Sandino nearly fifty years earlier - and 
at last nineteenth-century romanticism, in the 
steps of Garibaldi as much as of Sandino, is 
allowed its head: “I felt 1 really was his son, the 
son of Sandino, the son of history. I under- 
stood my own past; 1 knew where 1 stood; I had 
a country, a historical identity.” 

Not all historians will be happy with tbe idea 
that the Sandinista revolution was merely a 
continuation of the rebellion of the 1920s, but 
there seemB little doubt that when the people 
were given a dear choice in the late 1970s 
between the traditions of Somoza and of Sandi- 
no, those who followed the latter were able to 
secure popular support for their cause. Omar 
Cabezas is a worthy participant and chronicler 
of their stuggle. 
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Diplomatic disclaimers 


Simon Collier 

NATHANIEL DAVIS 
. Tl* Last Years of Salvador AUende 
,480pp. Tauris. £22.50, 

. 1850430071 

Nathaniel Davis was the American ambassa- 
d°r in Chile for the greater part of Salvador 
Allende’s embattled presidency. He after- 
wards came in for a good deal of critidsm on 
. ftfracorc, to the extent of being unflatteringly 
“Pitted In Costa-GavraS’s film Missing . (His 
rebuttal here of the maid' implication of that 
, ywie - that the United States embassy in San- 
.fkgo had a hand in the murder of an American 
Rational after the coup in 1973 - strikes one as 
raftly decisive.) • 

. .pn the evidence of this book, an uneasy 
^mblnation of narrative and mdmoire Justi- 
V| ! r e i Mr Davis edmes across as something 
:■ *®js than * full-blqoded admirer of Richard 
■ His portrayal of Allende, in fact, is 
^sentMy i^^r gympathetic. (He should, 

: -. no ^r, haye 'got his facts right about the 
pyident’8 fanibiisradicai grandfather, whose 
; W^re Ailende Padfn, not Allende 

: : ■ ^‘^‘- es is claimed on page 51.) But coining 
; ip the SVake of aii inimense torrent of 

• abdtit Allende’s Chile, Davis’s 

;■! (?x6essiveiy diplomatic In style and 

. F e do not know already. It is 

tp. suppose tftht ambassadors have 
I 'i v^irisl^itstnto contemporary fristory . 

lMW® Davis’s own ver- 
surrounding the coup d'itat , 
• >-^ ^ok al^ ofters sin occasional glimpse 


into the weird mentality of the Nixon While 
House: at one point, the ambassador was told 
to gather “data” on a “McGovern for Presi- 
dent" Committee formed by Americans living 
in Chile; to his credit, he largely ignored thin 
instruction. 

When it comes to what (for many) is still the 
central issue, Davis claims' to have been au 
cowant with “the essentials” (a slippery term, 
as he himself says) in respect 0 ! the "covert 
actions” of the United States going on under 
his nose in Santiago. His position is that these 
were defensible, at least in terms of propping 
up the opposition to Allende. We may agree 
that these ’actions did little more than exacer- 
bate an already critical situation. Yet the fact 
remains: the American government connived 
at the destruction of Chilean democracy, and 
by so doing helped (even if only marginally) to 
bring about the most monstrous regime in 
Chile's history. Even if one accepts, for a mo- 
ment, tbe dubious premisses of Kissingerian 
Realpalltik, was this even a sensible policy? 
Was it likely that Allende's Increasingly con- 
vulsive “experiment” would have an Eastern 
European-style outcome? This was far from 
being the only scenario. And even assuming 
that something like this had occurred (with the 
Chilean army standing idly by), would a non- 
aligned, “socialist” Chile have been such a 
dreadful menace to the United States - or to 
anyone? Such conaideratidns 1 were obymusly 
far far top sophisticated for Nixon and Kissin- 
ger. True to torn* tbe y “ w the whole thing ** 

altogether cruder terms. Tin day^ oraorfter 
the coup, Mr Davis had to go to Washington: 
“Kissinger hardly mentioned Chile. He dearly 
felt that ft had become;a sgpnd-order jirpb- 
lem.”’Otdte. But riot f6r ChileaUs. • . 


Coinage and Money under the 
Roman Republic 

Italy and the Mediterranean economy 
MICHAEL W. CRAWFORD 
The Library of Hum ismattes 

This k 1 he lint hLstury of the Roman Republican monetary syMcni In its Mediterranean context. 
(Used on the synthesis of published nnd unpublished material, It presents a new Interpretation of the 1 
development of that system nnd an original and readable account of the coinage of the Roman 
Republic. Much of the argument is based on patterns of coin fiptls. Appendices, maps, tables and 
plates enhance C raw ford’s lucid narrative. 

3H4 pages: 12-1 text plates Hardback O -1 hi 12 MM) 7 .tbVlll) Kx USA 

Masterless Men 

The vagrancy problem In England 1560-1640 
A. L BEIER 

Vagrancy in the Hidor and early Stuart period was regarded by authorities as the most serious social 
problem Lliey had 10 face. This hook examine* the nature of vagrancy itself, why it was felt to he such 
a threat to the stability of the country and the steps taken to overcome the prohlem. Dr Delcr has 
researched into contemporary records and case histories to produce a scholarly but Immensely 
readable study or every' aspect of vagrant life. 

25b pages Hardback U4IA.WUI02 A 19.95 

Victorian Prison Lives 

English prison biography 1830-1914 
PHILIP PRIESTLEY 

Victorian Prison Lives Ls the first book u> dcul with the subjective experience of the process of 
Imprisonment between 1830 and 1914. Philip Priestley- lias drawn on more than iwo hundred 
sources, both official reports and prisoners' accounts, to give a balanced presentation of life in a 
Victorian prison. This hook, with its scholarly hut lively approach, will attract not only students of 
criminology but all interested in the social history of (he Victorian Age. 

344 pages-. Illustrated Hardback 0-116 34770 3 &M.95 

Industry and Politics 
in the Third Reich 

Ruhr coal. Hitler and Europe 
JOHN GILLINGHAM 

Tills book provides the first detailed study of business In Nazi Germany. Contrary t«i widely-held 
bellefit, the Industrialists of die Ruhr did not mastermind die economic strategy of the Third Welch, 
and nor were they flic helpless victims of Hitler's tyranny, in this penetrating study, Professor 
Gillingham reveals the self-interest behind the coal managers' apparent co-operation with Hitler, and 
the effect of this qualified support on Hitler himself and oil the Nazi war effort. 

224 pages Hardback 0 416 39370 8 *13.9*5 Ex USA 

. Modem English Society 

Third Edition 

JUDITH RYDER and HAROLD SILVER 

In the revised, reset and re-lllust rated edition of this highly successful text, the authors continue to 
review historical and social aspects of England since the mld-ninetevnih century, but turn* extend 
their narrative to the olid- 1980s. Discussions of contemporary society are presented as case studies 
of social structure, policy and theory, focussing on the family, minorities, social class and 
employment. 

384 j rages 

Hardback 0 416401007 £18.95 
Paperback 0 416 40110 4 

Carnival and Theater 

Plebeian culture and the structure of authority in Renaissance England 
MICHAEL D. BRISTOL 

In the culture of Elizabethan England the theatre of the public playhouses was a continuation of the 
political life of the common people as it was lived In the public square - a permanent ly Inst limed and 
professionalized form of car nival. Carnival mul Ttmtier studies die nature and purpose of t heat re as 
asocial institution, its allocation of authority, and Its relationship to the plebeian culture of the early 
modern period. Michael Bristol has made n contribution which will he welcomed by Mieinl scientists 
as much as scholars of Elizabethan drama. . • . ; 

•256 pages . Hardback 0 4|6 350704 £21.00 

The Gold Standard 
in Theory and History 

Edited by BARRY EICHHNGREEN 

Ranging from David Hume’s eighteenth-century description of the gold standard adjustment 
mechanism 10 Richard Cooper's recent critique uf problem? of transit Ion back to the gold standard 
al the end of the twentieth century, the pieces consider various aspects of the gold standard's 
Operation. : 

'Both the selection, and.lhe editor's Introduction arc first-rate, and deserve a warm welcome from _ 
students of macroeconomics and economic history alike.’ 

Peter Obpenbclmer, Christ Cbtmh, Oxford 
. 288 pages . Paperback 0416 35*110 9 £8,95 

Politics and Method 

Contrasting studies In Industrial geography 
Edited by DOREEN M ASSEV arid RICHARD ME EGAN 
There is Increasing pressure on researchers to produce well thought-out policy rccuTuracniintlons. 
Politics and Methods Introduces students, to the link between policy and research nnd Isa handbook. 
Midi uotes arid questions, for those involved In their Own research projects. The concluding, 
, message, that there exists np single correct research method. Is ap Important one for nil researchers 
In ihc social sciences. 

200 pages . Paperback 0416 362309 2a6.95 • 
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On the wrong side of charity 






Patricia Craig 

MARY GORDON 
Men and Angels 
239pp. Cape. £8.95. 

0224029983 

In her two previous novels, Final Payments 
(1978) and The Company of Women (1981), 
Mary Gordon considered (he Catholic chtiTch 
in America, some of its vagaries and some of 
the solaces it offers. Obligations, burdensome 
and otherwise, come into these books; and we 
also End a good deal about the nature of char~ 
ity and the effects of guilt. “Sins against char- 
ity" are mentioned quite early on in both 
novels, as a source of vexation for certain of the 
characters. The new novel dispenses with 
Catholicism altogether, while continuing to 
accommodate the author's moral preoccupa- 
tions. (The title comes from a biblical byword 
about charity.) “r hRve a religious life", asserts 
one of its principal characters, repellent Laura 
Post, meaning that she counts herself among 
the chosen of the Lord. It's a weird and dis- 
torted religion that Laura, twenty-two years 
old, has latched on to. What drove her to it? In 
the answer to that question lies a central theme 
of the novel: motherhood, good and bad. 
Laura, whose mother has a lot to answer for. Is 
“one of those bom miserable". She opts for the 
Lord because she hasn’t got anyone else. 

That, at least, is one way of looking at it; 
Mary Gordon doesn't apportion blame so 
readily. There is even some speculation about 
which comes first, being unlovable or being 
unloved. Something, at any rate, has gone very 
wrong with Laura, a bespectacled an pair with 
an unbecoming hair-style, and utterly without 
the knack of making herself popular. She in- 
spires aversion in ordinary people. Principally, 
for the purposes of the novel, she gets on the 
wrong side of her employer Anne, art critic and 
mother of Laura’s two young charges. Anne, 
Mary Gordon's central character, and as ser- 
ious and scrupulous as her predecessors, isn’t 


Liverpool English 
Texts and Studies 

MEMORY AND WRITING 
FROM WORDSWORTH 
. TO LAWRENCE , 

Philip Davis :■ 

.'Oeneroaily ini every sense Is v feature of this book 
•' wtilih appear* ai limes to have borrowed In energy 
bom some of Its 19th century subjects. . . Reading 
it, one Is driven to wonder how someone bom in , 
..1953 could possibly have read and pondered so 
much . , . Dr Davis cares so much, about the role- 
. viancobf literary works to the Important issues which 
bee us in lire'. THE CAMBRIDGE QUARTERLY 

‘What he often can be read as a history of literary 
selfhood and as such is extremely interesting . . . 
Dayis feels his way into his subjects by such lautginn- 
live empathy 1 . TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

‘Phillip Davis . . . has written one of the most stim-' 
ulating books I have read in a long time ... an 
exhilarating study*. BRITISH BOOR NEWS 

Liverpool English Tesla and Studies Volume 21 
985323 424 3 £18.50 

COWPER’S POETRY: 

‘ A CRITICAL STUDY : 
AND REASSESSMENT 7 

■ Vincent Newey ; • 

■This is an important book bocaUso it neats the 
relationship between Cowpcr’s life and poetry with 
greater sensitivity than any other treatment of that - 
subject) and because it adlieres tp a strongly argued 
■ iioc furnished by a reading of the poetry which is 
_ both alert and committed: ft is a, major contribution 
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place lq the mainstream of English poetry’. 

; . CRITICAL QUARTERLY 
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' life first modem study, in shofl, tp take Cowper 
heady seriously . . A . ’ ■ '- 
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slow to upbraid herself for insufficient charity 
towards her horrid helper. 

The novel divides into three strands. First 
there’s the story of Laura, with her resent- 
ments and delusions, as well as her terrible 
childhood. Then we have the activities of 
Anne, who has resumed her professional life 
while her husband is abroad. She is writing the 
catalogue notes for a Caroline Watson retro- 
spective exhibition. (From an author’s note we 
learn that the life of this imaginary character 
includes details culled from several actual 
lives: those of Cecilia Beaux, Mary Cassatt and 
Suzanne Valadon in particular.) The third 
strand concerns the experiences, in America 
and Paris, of the subject of Anne's researches. 

What unites the three is the bearing each has 
on the maternal instinct, its failures, diversions 
and triumphs - the last illustrated by Anne, 
who gets the utmost enjoyment out of mother- 
hood. Anne, herself among the many "chil- 
dren of deficient parents" who people the 
novel, is endowed by her creator with a great 


capacity for relish - for her children , marriage , 
friendships, work, everything, in fact, but the 
warped personalities of certain unattractive 
women. To take in the last would have entailed 
a Sparkian playfulness, a quality at odds with 
the thoughtful approach of Mary Gordon. 
There are moments in the book when a slight 
sense of dislocation results from the author’s 
presentation of comic situations, and subse- 
quent refusal to treat them comically: for ex- 
ample, we have a sequence involving Anne's 
inappropriate fondness for an overweight elec- 
trician with peculiar hair, and its effects. If an 
incident is both funny and painful, the em- 
phasis will certainly fall on the latter. Mary 
Gordon completely resists the temptation to 
make us laugh at her awful aupair. Even when 
Laura, in all innocence, wears hiking boots 
with a party dress, it isn’t risible. 

Neither comedy nor thriller, though its in- 
gredients might have suggested one or the 
other, Men and Angels proceeds soberly to- 
wards its full-blown resolution: the climactic 


episode is as striking as could he expected 
Narrative interest is kept at a high level 
throughout, and the effort to attain a sense of 
proportion over certain moral issues - how 
guilty are you for disliking an unlikeable per- 
son? Where do one’s responsibilities begin and 
end? - is well integrated with the gripping 
events of the plot. 6 

It's only with meditations on mother love 
that Mary Gordon lapses into overwriting, 
making us long for a touch of the asperity that 
surfaces elsewhere. (She’s good, however at 
conveying the pleasures of ungrudging mother- 
hood.) Another of her ethical questions, to 
which there isn’t any absolute answer, is the 
one concerning Caroline Watson’s unsatisfac- 
tory altitude to her son, and the degree to 
which it matters, given her vocation as a 
painter. Mary Gordon is n reliable commenta- 
tor on the humanistic perplexities that afflict 
her characters; and her novel, ns befits such an 
ambitious undertaking, is full of integrity and 
intelligence. 


The hum of the otherworld 


Colin Greenland 

RACHEL INGALLS 
Three of a Kind 
141pp. Faber. £8.95. 

0571 136060 

Two of Rachel Ingalls's latest novellas feature 
nasty things happening to American tourists; 
in the third, an unsuspectiagCalifornian monk 
embraces a most peculiar miracle. None of her 
victims intends to invoke the visitation, nor is it 
a routine matter of hubris and nemesis. 
Simply, it seems, the otherworld is there, hum- 
ming in the unconsidered spaces around the 
individual life, waiting to strike like lightning. 

A certain fixity of habit achieved, a certain 
level of discontent tolerated, and it descends, 
unannounced and implacable, to take over. 

As with Dorothy in Mrs Caliban (Ingalls’s 
1982 novel), who fell in love with a man from 
under the sea, and Millie in Binstead's Safari 
(1983) , who found herself betrothed to an Afri- 
can lion-god, it is a displacement of sexuality 
that first signals the imminence of catastrophe. 
In “I See a Long Journey”, Flora and James are 
a wealthy couple froth, a famous and powerful 
American family; their equable, taciturn 
chauffeur Michael 1 b a lifelong friend of 
James’s. After a stormy beginning, Flora has 
settled down in her role as the "elegant young 
matron in magazine pictures”. Only her secret, 
groundless infatuation with Michael lingers to 
indicate that she is not fully resigned to her 
luxurious lot. Rather than elaborate the mun- 
dane, primate geometry of this triangle, Ingalls 
shifts it to the Far East where, at a countryside 
temple, Flora seeks the vatic judgment of a 
. juvenile goddess. Something disrupts the 
triangle: Whether it is the casual violence of the 
streets or something more muninouB and sav- 
age, Ingalls keeps perfectly unclear. It is not so 
far from the central situation of A Passage to 
India. 

. , r In the opening paragraphs of the second 
-stoiy, “On Ice”, we learn that Beverley from 
! Missouri Is going skiing lit Austria with her 
• German lover; ten years her senior. By now 
■ this is enough to warn us of an avalanche 
ahead. Ingalls , however, teases such suspicions 
gently: the boyfriend is a minor character, and 
the moralizing sentiments that might have pre- 
vailed to doom the unwise relationship as told 
In a fora antl,c novelet te are here given to a 
vacuous, evangelizing preppie called Angela. 
The villain is someone, ijuite unexpected, Bev- 
erley’s fate qvjtite undeserved. "On Ice" is like 
. a horror- ! story, without a moral; but With an 
unpleasant cetitral imafee -that says much about 
‘ the heartlessness and corruption of tourism: : 


to reveal anything more of the joke than the now, at last, I’ve got the proof that He loves roe 
title itself does, but the story is set in a latter- back." The tone and palette of “Blessed Ait 
day monastery, supported by vineyards, on the Thou” are quite different from those of the 
West Coast. And if the wines of California are other stories; yet the pattern of sexual di- 
perhaps not quite the equal of those of old gression and subsequent apocalypse persists. 
Europe, so also with this “fresh generation of Ingalls is too subtle a writer to confine hei 
believers; . . . their belief wasn’t of the old fiction to the mechanisms of Gothic or farce, 
quality, their education up to the same level". She has been justly praised for originality and 
Ingalls deftly sketches a series of comic por- precision. Yet her fiction does not always show 
traits: management-oriented Brother Fred- the economy of structure conventionally prac- 
erick, grimly bigoted Brother Adrian, impress- tised in the genres she sometimes echoes. T 
ionable Brother Dominic, and laxly transcen- See a Long Journey" opens with four pages of 
dental Brother Elmo, who had “received the confusing and quite unnecessary circumstao- 
call, so he said, on a trip". All struggle to come tial detail about how Flora came to many 
to terms with the spectacular sin of the unre- James; “On Ice” makes a similarly Jerky if leu 
pentoat Brother Anselm, ex-surfer, who dilatorystart. Some kind editor should perhaps 
joined the order “because I love God. And have lent the author n blue pencil. 

Me-Decade mutations 


Antony Beevor 

KERIHULME 
The Bone People 

450pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £9.95. 

034037024 6 

Seldom has an author done her own book a 
greater disservice than Red Hulme in her pre- 
face. Its excruciating self-consciousness is 
enough to make the most indulgent reader 
cringe, or at best wonder what could have in- 
duced the Booker Prize judges to include The 
Bone People on this year’s short-list (a brave 
choice when you consider some of the novels 
left out). But perseverance is well rewarded, 
even if the power of this remarkable book is 
greatly diminished when the story turns into a 
fairy-tale of the Me Decade. 

After the wreck of a launch on the New 
Zealand coast, an unidentified boy is rescued 
and adopted by Joe, a Maori factory worker. 
The boy, whom he calls Haimona, or Simon, is 


mined by the attempt to raise the book to 
another level. Kcrewin’s tower and spiral stair- 
case ore the first hints of fairy-tale symbolism- 
Other elements prompt distracting compan- 
sons, and a reader could end up wondering 
whether a modern allegory of the HolyFamHy 
is intended. The greatest pity of all is that the 
wish-fulfilment of fairy-tale should detract 
from the central character’s individuality. 
Kcrewln, with “her strange gaiety that wens 
close to despair", Is a sensitive and convincing 
psychological portrait. But then her accom- 
plishments mount up: brilliant painter, fiswj’ 
woman, cook, carpenter, herbalist, orientalist, 
sailor, chess player: ill short an fllternatw- 
Superwoman. A macha to put the lou 8^ 
boys in the shndc, or rather on the floor wn™ 
she unlenshcs her aikido or drinks them undt 
the table. . 

After the pivotnl tragedy, self-comfort 8 
fantasy begins to wnrp the story eomptet 
Kerewin rejects the advice of paternalistic 
tors and goes off into the wilderness, wrier® 
miraculous cure, not death, awaits her. > 
meanwhile, has left prison, and go 06 ® 80 *,. 


. rr*f_ . ,i . . , . ’ iimnvuiuua wuiwj nui wvu»»»» . |A 

t lra T a . ex p en l f r i ces 0 ? hl s P ast meanwhile, has left prison, and gone back jo 
and the frustration of not being understood his Maori roota d faWn by the telepathy of 8 
propel bim lnto apparently senseless acts pf dyJng sage< And slmon| having finally escape 

.Iflft RnnrM thn hnu hut ffsor Af Mi mlM. . . . ° . ..... < clftif" 


r “T", 1 v sage, a no sun on, navjng 

, raga. Jo© ador^ thp boy, but.fee^ of his wild- from hi, school tor disturbed children, sW 
ness andean incoherent anger at such obstinate g i 6s across country like a homing animal. W 

, three of them are reunited at the tower, "W* 
aavagdy. After one of these explosions of ^ Uv , e happi i y ever after, and s «» 
almost symbiotic violence, Simon climbs into ■ , Hr«ticallv redi#* 1 ' 


On her hands she displayed tin array df maSsjve ao|d 
rings set with stones bigger than eyes, tier fingernails : 
were, painted, red and In her right fund she hold 'a . 
plastic coca-cpla cup. Why leave,' America-, Beverley: 
wondered, If that war what'ydu wanted? , \ 

The fantastic pr violent interruptions Ingalls 
described are made especially cogent by ; thi 
even tenor of her prose. "Blessed Art tfidu”; 


• violence, Simon climbs into • «*** 

the seashore lower belonging to a selteuffi- . disturbing realism to wholemeal candyfl^ 

. cient woman, Kerewin Holmes (the name . - — — ^ 

Would seem tp indicate an association with the Ttijs week The National Library for the BU i 

author),. Although; loath to see her solitude launched a new computer-based book pr° , 
■ ; ihvadedj-, Kerewin finds herself drawn into , ; ; ; tipn system, which will double the nurri j 
1,^ v t j? n P h^nage; 'after; ., dfccoveririg books the library makes available each r 
. : Sirpon .s bruises,. she takes' over responsibility and provide much faster reprlhting ofW J~ ol 
f° r h'm.Tmough 8tyertgth of cbafactor she gets J .demand, The NL& IS the principal sou* 
K b " n 8 control j^nd the general reading in braille in this country,^ 

: - p i t0 ^ s, abilize the ; f?oy. • also serves English-speaking readers J ‘ 

: V 1 S / b \? d SCpVer ? lm0ll,s , ide °4ty or the , countries. Novels Included in the new ba cri 
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Extended family fade-out 


Pl ana Ketcham 

ANN BEATTIE 
Love Always 

288pp. Michael Joseph. £9.95. 

07181 26092 

For ten years, Ann Beattie has been an elegant 
documentarist of what she calls “the sixties 
fade-out”. With two novels and three volumes 
of stories, Beattie has established herself as the 
chief literary witness of the dislocations of the 
counter-culture generation, as it drifts from 
bippiedom to yuppiedom to whatever now 
awaits, 

In her new novel. Love Always , Beattie’s 
people have reached their mid-thirties. Child- 
less and single for the most part, they have 
achieved adulthood without tears. “They knew 
they were beating the system", admits the 
novel’s hero, Hildon, the founder of a profit- 
able satirical magazine called Country Daze. 
“An only child from a middle class family who 
went to Yale and dodged the draft”, Hildon 
“turned a profit in real estate .... Instead of 
the Let’s Open a Restaurant Dream he had 
started a magazine and put a lot of his friends 
to work." 


The social range of Beattie’s new novel may 
be familiar, but her treatment of it is not. Hav- 
ing proved herself a master of tone, Beattie 
now tries to show what she can do with struc- 
ture. She constructs an intricate mosaic of a 
narrative, composed of parodies of various 
worlds, among them hip journalism, posh sub- 
urbia and the soaps. 

The novel opens in Vermont, where a group 
of refugees from New York journalism has 
established an outpost. A Country Daze staff 
party introduces us to Hildon, his wife Maur- 
een and his lover Lucy Spencer, who writes a 
tongue-in-cheek Miss Lonelyhearts column 
under the name of Cindi Coeur. Beattie’s jour- 
nalists inhabit a world of fantasy, much of 
which they create for marketing to the readers 
of Country Daze. 

The magazine plays on the arcadian fanta- 
sies of city folk; fantasies about the country 
rule the personal lives of Beattie’s characters as 
well. Although the man she followed to Ver- 
mont has left her, Lucy Spencer is unable to go 
back to the city. “Vermont really was paradise 
in a way”, she tells herself, ?*it was more beauti- 
ful than any invented backdrop, a sky against 
which Lassie could be painted, noble and 
romantic". Hildon finds his deepest satisfac- 
tions as a voyeur of “the superior lives” of 


The new migrations 


Christopher Hitchens 

RUSSELL BANKS 
Continental Drift 
384pp. Hamish Hamilton. £9.95. 
0241115701 


la Ihe United States, a human or social issue is 
said either to have, or not to have, “visibility”. 
Continental Drift is an ultra-contemporary 
realist novel about two groups of two sorts of 
people who search in vain for a better life in 
America. It would be no condemnation of Rus- 
sel/ Banks to say that he has hit upon two highly 
“visible’’ sets of protagonists. The Dubois 
family are under-achieving blue-collar north- 
erners, confronting the extreme bleakness of 
their environment and the extreme unlikeli- 
hood of any improvement in it. In contrast, the 
Dorsinvilles are part of the great second im- 
migration to the United States that is now 
under way. They could be from anywhere in 
the Caribbean or the southern cone of the 
Americas, but Banks makes them Haitians. 
This confers “visibility" all right. Haitians are 
black, poor, and refugees from a notoriously 
foul rtgime. They don’t speak English and they 
are regarded with suspicion (to put it no high- 
er) as possible carriers of AIDS. To his credit, 
perhaps, Banks doesn’t mention the Inst 
eapect; though he does depict the callous sex- 
ual abuse to which helpless Haitian “illegals” 
are subjected. 

The two families both head for Florida, the 
state which has the highest current visibility for 
crime, corruption and every variety of the exo- 
tic. In one case, the agony and disillusionment 
ure encountered on arrival, In the second, 
these thing* are involved In simply getting 
there. Banks knows, that the disappointment 
end despair of tndlwduals do not act as a deter- 
rent for wider groups. He, also knows that im- 

• Provement ip America must be an individual, 
prized business. (This distinguishes him 
from Steinbeck, to whom he and this book 
p ve - beep compared.) those who are engaged 

the new migrations have no sense of solidar- 

, with the others who make up the trend; 

; They must each be convinced that It was ail 
. idea. They must shrink from charity, 

Pother accepting nor, more to the point, offer- 
' hn f ■ 'B°b Dubois was raised as most poor. 

• ”? Udr *h were raised (to keep a wary eye on 
”9*® lps fortunate then he, rather than to 

• fhf* the opposite’ direction)". In 

' SI! diagnosis of character and condi- 

' • hi»C: - Author shows that he knows what he is 

tking about, and we realize that Dubois Is in 
2^5 trouble than he is going to be able to 

narl^ u * he worl£i of baseball caps, trailer 
8t0res i bier and daytime game- 
i SSJ?* 1 ft? television. Its argot comes from 
'Wl games, low politics and, 

, Wllftafy sdfvice. It hat very 


few safe means of expressing emotion, and its 
inarticulate discontents are vented in sulks, 
pointless rages and choking, hopeless, banal 
confessions. Ihe first line of dialogue in the 
book is “My wife doesn’t understand me”. It 
tends to be women (and non-whites) who bring 
out the bewildered beast in men like Dubois: 

Bob understands men; It's women who confuse him 
and make him angry, which he is, once again, and so 
once again he slams down the receiver and knocks 
back the Canadian Club. 

The pitiful thing about semi-poverty and semi- 
literacy of this kind is that it is not quite abso- 
lute or, rather, it is not whole enough even to 
allow of contentment. Bob is made uneasy, 
through television and through hearsay, about 
what he might be missing in life. His brother 
Eddie, who has already made the big move to 
Florida, is the book’s most vivid character be- 
cause he has all the trashy appearances of suc- 
cess, and because he can inspire envy if not 
admiration in his poor relations. Foul-mouth- 
ed, bigoted, fast-talking, hustling Eddie is one 
of what Bellow called “the mental rabble of the 
wised-up world". So Bob thinks he has “the 
appearance of confidence, knowledge, wealth 
and power". What he turns out to have is a 
mountain of debts and resentments, and a very 
bad relationship with some very, very bad 
financiers. 

Banks is successful, then, when he writes 
about the thwarted avarice of the would-be 
upwardly mobile, and about the sullen self-pity 
of those who can't figure the angles. He is only 
slightly less convincing in his portrayal of the 
Haitian boat people. The Dorsinvilles are the 
kind to whom things happen; passive and fatal- 
istic but still, in their own way, nagged by the 
idea of a second chance. They are so innocent, 
and their notion of the New World is so vague, 
that opportunist smugglers are able to take 
tbeir savings and land them on the shores of the 
Caicos islands, Yet 'in some ways they are no 
more naive than Dubois with his uncertain be- 
lief in savvy and push. A certain anxiety not to 
patronize may explain why Banks takes so 
many staunch Haitian qualities, such as faith in 
voodoo, at their face value. The result, any- 
way, is that he gives himself less scope to de r 
velop character and dialogue, and less room 
for critical observation, than is allowed to the 
poor whites. 

The desolation of the two families Is as good 
an evocation, done with as good an ear, as has 
come from the American 1 lower depths for 
some time. Even If the resolution of the poveL 
in which Bob Dubois tries to realize a sort of 
community with the Haitians, is rather improb- 
able and sentimental, it is strongly felt -strong- 
ly enough to make' redundant the silly, posiog 
envoi which no friend of Banks’s, apparently, 
was stem enough to tell him to junk. Its prop- 
agandisdc self-regard almost qualified the Re- 
spect I had formed for the narrative. But the 
vigour and the wit of the latter Will outlive jts 

; ... • *. ^ ;..r v? '' 


country folk. In imitation of his pick-up driver 
heroes, Hildon has acquired a taste for Soldier 
of Fortune magazine, bends his beer cans be- 
fore throwing them away, listens to Merle Hag- 
gard on the radio and “eats hot dogs without 
spitting out his gum". Lucy acts as accomplice 
in Hildon’s bucolic fantasies; on a typical after- 
noon, they rent a truck and go to a horse show, 
where Hildon can wear his “pointed-toed 
boots with spurs", and stop at a small-town 
bank, pretending “to apply for a loan to buy a 
dishwasher”. In Hildon's mind, everybody 
lives this way. "All day people were so lost in 
passion and fantasy that they could barely get 
the essentials accomplished ”, he believes, and 
this is one of the reasons they buy magazines. 

But the predominant fantasy in these peo- 
ple’s lives is neither bucolic nor erotic: it is the 
fantasy of community. These transplanted city 
folk congratulate themselves on having found 
community in a small town and in what they 
refer to as the “extended family" of the maga- 
zine staff; the model for their notion of the 
extended family is college friendship. 

In the course of the novel Beattie's youth - 
haunted adults come into collision with a real 
youngster. Lucy is visited by her fourteen- 
year-old niece, Nicole Nelson, the star of a 
soap opera called Passionate Intensity. As 
Stephanie Sykes, she plays the modem-day 
version of the pathetic orphan. In Teal life, 
Nicole is anything but pathetic. Saturated with 
Hollywood sophistication, she regards Lucy 
and her crowd as sentimental old fools. Nicole 
is the true child of the new extended family, in 
her case composed of her Aunt Lucy, her agent 
Piggy Proctor, who communicates by cassettes 
delivered by Federal Express, and her mother , 
who has sent her to Vermont for the summer so 
that she can marry a twenty-year-old tennis 
player. 

Beattie interweaves her main narrative with 
snippets from Passionate Intensity. The 
effect is partly to underline the soap-opera 
quality of her main characters’ Lives. More In- 
terestingly, the intrusion of Hollywood mores 


teniporarijysheds a rosy light on the mannersof 
the Vermont crowd. If the Country Daze folk 
are decadent, Beattie’s Hollywood people are 
criminally irresponsible. 

Hollywood also provides Beattie with 
opportunities for her best comedy. When 
Nicole’s agent learns that the title of his show 
Passionate Intensity occurs in a famous line 
from Yeats, he is filled with moral outrage 
towards his writer: “Alt that money and he 
plagiarizes”. With the death of Nicole’s 
mother, we have the spectacle of a Hollywood 
funeral, where valium Is distributed by the 
mortician. Hollywood is Nicole's sole point of 
reference in judging the world, a fact that gives 
Beattie wide scope for satire, some of it very 
bitter, 

In some lyrical passages, the characters seem 
about to transcend their lives through memory. 
But such moments do not carry over into the 
rest of their, lives, or redeem them; although 
they can be sentimental about their own 
adolescence, they cannot apply these feelings 
in a way that counts. 

In part because of its own artfulness, Love 
Always raises doubts about Beattie’s future as 
a chronicler of this milieu. Her cool tone is 
doing battle with her insights, some of which 
seem not entirely under control. The novel 
repeatedly questions the role of those who set 
themselves above others in order to mock 
them: Country Daze makes fun of city people 
who are naively fascinated by rural life; 
Passionate Intensity makes fun of domestic 
tragedy; Cindi Coeur makes fun of romance; 
and Beattie makes fun of the lot of them. One 
character compliments Cindi on her aloofness, 
but wonders “if you might not pay a price for 
being that way”. Perhaps the trouble is that 
Beattie has grown up but her characters 
haven't. In little of her previous work has the 
strain between the intelligence of her narrator 
and the shallowness of her characters been so 
great. She has followed the Sixties kids a long 
way; Love Always suggests that she has ex- 
hausted them. 
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James B. Clark, Director, University of California Press. 

For prospective authors, Getting Into Print serves as a handbook to guide them through the 
scholarly publishing process. For the general reader it opens up the life of organizations 
involved with intellectual endeavours; 

£14.95 Hardback 260pp 0-226-67704-4 
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Edited by 
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Does literary theory have any Teal work to do and any results to show? This is the challenge 
issued by Steven Knapp ana Walter Ben Michaels in the title essay of this volume. Tne 
argument is directed against both sides of the current debates in literary theory, criticizing 
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Canned Goods as Caviar 1 
American Film Comedies of the 1930s 
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Julian Graffy 

LEVLOSEFF 

On the Beneficence of Censorship: Aesopian 
language in modern Russian literature 
274pp. Munich: Sagner. Paperback, DM38. 
3876902118 

Censorship has played a major role in Soviet 
literature, though not in Soviet publications 
with titles like A History of Soviet Literature , 
from which. Lev Loseff reminds us, it has cen- 
sored itself out. Writers who want to resist a 
situation in which, as Mikhail Geller has re- 
cently put it, the Party is every writer's co- 
author, have had recourse to a succession of 
"Aesopian” devices as methods of outwitting 
the censors. 

The critical literature on the Aesopian mode 
is necessarily slim. Soviet critics obviously can- 
not write about it, though they can produce 
studies of the manoeuvres of nineteenth- 1 
century writers (usually Pushkin, Nekrasov or 
Chernyshevsky), which are open to Aesopic 
interpretation by their readers. It is extremely 
difficult for foreign scholars to be fully sensi- 
tive to Aesopian hints in a text, so many of 
which depend upon a charged context and a 
suggestible reader. Another factor limiting the 
elucidation of texts by practising writers is the 
ethical one. Loseff reports the lament of a 
popular Soviet writer: “1 go to great lengths to 
get a story or historical novel published, and 
straightaway Western radio is spelling out in 
detail what my work really says. . . .To whom 
are they explaining? The KGB?" Thus dmigrd 
writers are uniquely well placed to report on 
the workings of Soviet censorship and the stra- 
tagems by which it has occasionally been 
bested, and memoir and anecdotal journalism 
on the subject have become an dmigrd sub- 
genre, in which Loseff himself has excelled. 
What he offers us here, however, is an achieve- 
ment of altogether greater substance, no less 
than a typology of Aesopian means. 
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On the Beneficence of Censorship begins 
with a brief history of Aesopian language in 
nineteenth-century Russian literature and of 
the writers who used it (both before and after 
the term was introduced by Saltykov-Shched- 
rin in the 1860s). He notes, revealingly, that 
those who have inveighed against its indirect- 
ness include Dostoevsky, Rozanov, Lenin in 
another sphere and, at a later date, Solzhenit- 
syn. The next chapter offers an examination of 
the mechanisms by which the Aesopian mode 
is “announced" to its audience, the system of 
“markers” and "screens" which attempt the 
difficult but essential balancing act of both con- 
cealing from censors and yet suggesting to 
readers that they look out for Aesopian hints. 
There follows, in by far the longest chapter of 
the book, a detailed typology of genres and 
devices. Works can masquerade as historical 
fictions, as tales about foreign parts, as science 
fiction, as nature writing, as translations. They 
can pretend to be intended for children, or like 
the critic Arkady Belinkov’s Tynyanov (I960), 
for a highly specialized professional read- 
ership. 

These pages make fascinating reading as, 
through a wealth of examples, Loseff reveals 
the extraordinary range of Aesopian writing 
and the ingenuity displayed by writers. The 
Strugatsky brothers resorted to publishing the 
odd-numbered chapters of their novel, 77ii 
Snail on the Slope, in the journal Baikal in 
1966, and the even ones, two years later, in 
Leningrad. The crucial role of the reader 
emerges forcibly from this analysis. There is no 
Aesopian text without the reader to co-create 
it. Indeed, readers used to a context of Aeso- 
pian reading will read texts “Aesopically" 
which have no such intentions, and this has its 


effect on the whole artistic process. Thus the 
State Committee on Cinematography recently 
forbade acceptance of all scripts on historical 
or fantastical subjects without prior vetting. 

Loseff also provides us with case studies of 
individual writers. The first of these, on 
Yevgeny Shvarts’s play, The Dragon, is 
perhaps the least successful chapter of the 
book, long on examples and short on context. 
The study of Solzhenitsyn’s The First Circle 
shows how the character Galakhov is based on 
the prominent Soviet writer and journalist, 
Konstantin Simonov, and how in the 1968 ver- 
sion of the novel the experiences of Innokenty 
Volodin parody Simonov's play A Foreign Sha- 
dow. As Loseff concedes, this is only a minor 
strand in the novel, but he uses it to suggest 
that, on occasion, the threat of censorship can 
be aesthetically beneficial. He considers the 
1968 version of the novel to be subtler, artisti- 
cally more suggestive than the “full” 1978 ver- 
sion, where Volodin is transparently based on 
Oleg Penkovsky. The chapter on Yevgeny 
Yevtushenko’s collection, The White Snows 
are Falling .... is particularly revealing, be- 
cause it follows an individual writer over a 
number of texts. Loseff finds Yevtushenko to 
be a consistent practitioner of the exotic para- 
ble, in such works as “Corrida", “Senegal Bal- 
lad” and “Monologue of an American Poet”. 
In a study of the workings of another genre, 
Korney Chukovsky is considered as the found- 
er of a Soviet Aesopian children's literature, 
and Zoshchenko and Daniil Kharms as masters 
of Aesopian children's Absurdism. A key role 
of this genre, contends Loseff, is to rear a new 
generation of sophisticated Aesopian readers. 

In his final chapter, Loseff turns his atten- 
tion to the question of motivation. He notes 


the contrast between the structural sophistica- 
tion and the variety of codes by which messages 
are transmitted, and the monotony and vague- 
ness of those messages. This leads him to the 
realization that this is not nn exercise in the 
transmission of information, but a celebration 
of information which both author and reader 
already possess. Beneath the surface level of 
articulated content, beneath the intermediate 
level of veiled allegorical content, usually of a 
trifling nature, lies “the deep content of a 
socio-psychologicnl cast, catharsis". In this 
context, his final study of n specific text consid- 
ers Mikhail Bulgakov’s piny about Stalin's 
early life, llatum, written for the occasion of 
Stalin's sixtieth birthday in 1939. This play has 
always been interpreted as an act of political 
expediency by the ill and vulnerable Bulgakov, 
yet Loseff makes the case that it too contains 
screens and markers nudging the reader in the 
direction of a headily subversive, deflating 
interpretation of the dictator’s character. 

The subject of Russinn Aesopian works is 
the power of the state in all its manifestations, 
and the meaning of the phenomenon is a rebel- 
lious mocking of the State and its sacred no- 
tions, an intoxicating respite from their leaden 
weight. Thus the reader is willing and eager to 
play the same game again and again (as he is 
willing to listen to and laugh at familiar 
anekdoty). "For”, as Loseff concludes, "cath- 
arsis is the inner content of an Aesopian 
literary work, a catharsis which the reader 
experiences as a victory over repressive 
authority.” 

This is a remarkable book, wise and elo- 
quent, especially revealing to foreign readers, 
unsophisticated in the strategies of Aesop, 
whose debt to Mr Loseff will be great. 


Displacements and equivocations 
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H. R. Woudhuysen 

ANNABEL PATTERSON 

Censorship and Interpretation: The conditions 

of writing and reading in early modern 

England 

283pp. University of Wisconsin Press. £26.10. 
0299099504 

Having surveyed the importance of the Greek 
.rhetorician Hermogenes for English Renaiss- 
ance writers, and argued strongly for the unity 
of Andrew Marvell’s work, Annabel Patterson 
has now in her third book turned to the con- 
troversial subject of censorship. She. has pro- 
duced an important series of studies which are 
both enjoyable to read and thought-provok- 
ing. Censorship and Interpretation is concerned 
with the effect on writers of the official cen- 
sorship of English literature in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Zt does not just deal 
with authors like John Stubbs and William 
Prynne, who were hideously mutilated for 
going beyond what was then politically accept- 
able, but also investigates how the very exist- 
ence of censorship affected what an author felt 
he could say and what literary vehicles were 
considered suitable for this. 

'Hie book; divides into two roughly equal 
... halves, . The first two chapters deal with, 

■■ strategies of : Indirection, realized in oblique 
-discoujw and "open 1 ' tekfs, The following' 

. three, cljifipters examine the way in which the . 

■ private discussldh of public matters came, bi-; 

1 creaslngty to be carried out In new genres and 
unexpected forms; the lyric, the royal romance 
and the familiar letter. . 

Yet : Patterson’s .admirable' purpose goes 
beyond even these large subjects, ; For one' of : 
heir aims is to show that ; tho reading of liteira- 
■ ' ture cannot be freed from historical interpreta- 
tion , acaseforwhlch she argues with particular 
. power in a Short section on King' Letir, Where 
plain statement, an open address to ti^e 
monarch, is not po&slbje-jhe writer, turns to 
what We rctogpize as “Uteyature”, which can- • 
not tben ; be divorced horn the political ‘tit- 
cumstances which helped create it. ■ *. \ \ 

Just as critical . judgment demands .Inter- 
pretation so does censorship; the relariopshid ; 
between writers and governments parallels 
that between writers and common; readers, 

. • The connection botween the two Is exemplified 


the political censor and the private critic. 
Literature, in this view, mediates between the 
governors and the governed; “it exists, or 
ought to”, Patterson argues, “in a privileged 
position of compromise” - a far cry from the 
politically committed writing of our own times. 

The first text which Patterson takes to de- 
monstrate this compromising function is Sid- 
ney’s Arcadia. In the only self-contained chap- 
ter in the book, she argues against a non-poli- 
tical reading of Sidney’s Old Arcadia, but also 
shows that Sidney leaves quite what he Is 
saying in the romance deliberately ambiguous. 
His is a “disguised discourse” open to differing 
interpretations. The danger of writing pastoral 
romance though , Is that while the genre lets the 
author say controversial things without run- 
ning the riBk of punishment, equally the very 
same conventions of the genre allow the reader 
to ignore what is being said. What started as 
"equivocation in the interests ofsatoty " breaks 
down in the Old Arcadia to become “a loss of 
confidence in indirect or covert, discourse” re- 
sulting in the politically more explicit New 
Arcadia. 

A lengthy chapter follows on the “strategies 
of indirection" in a yariety of authors and their 
books. Sejamis, Lear and A Game at Chess, 
Massinger, Donne, Prynne and Carew are all 
scrutinized to bring out the importance of 
. paying attention to the context in Which the 
. . author w^s Writing and'publlshjng his work and 
the dl^ent ; cpntext8 l; in w it was read. 
.Massinger’s the Maid of Honour, for example, 
. dlsplayB the idea /of a literary work which is 
: deliberately .an “iriefchet analogy’* to current 
political events , a work which alludes to, rather 
than is a rdpresentation of, a historical situa- 
tion. The. chapter ends with, an all-too-brief 


1650s and 1660s. Mixing fact and fiction they 
successfully evaded interpretative certainly 
and with their “excessive length, predarift 
mere trendiness (a fashion set in France)" haw 
rendered themselves more or less unreadable 
to modem audiences. And yet "by displacing 
contemporary history into romantic fiction 
they allowed a degree of Intellectual freedom 
most other genres did not permit. The find 
exception to this general principle of the np- 
ity of most genres Annabel Patterson finds Is 
the familiar letter, so far removed from the 
artificiality of romance fiction and yet of 
just as sclf-conscious. Letters are both pm® e 
communications and, when they are published, 
historical documents. Howell’s Ephtolae no- 
Elianae allow him to write a subverted history 
of the roynlistcnuse, and letters by Marvell sn 
Algernon Sidney, among others, suggest 
self-conscluusncss of wanting to merge 
public and tho private which helps to dove P 
the popularity of the familiar letter as a ne 

Criticism and Interpretation ends by 
at Rousseau’s self-censorship In the Con} 
ions. It is a measure of the suggestlveneM 
Annabel Patterson’s book that this is n 
conclusion but only, as she modestly puts . ■ 
afterword. The book’s rich argument . 
sive style command groat respect: it 
stand with David Norbrook’s Poetry 
tics In the English Renaissance as a repress, 
tive of all that is best in recent work on Bag 
Renaissance literary history. If one w* 8 
more on. specific topics - more on » 
much more on Spenser, and at least aomeumj. 
. od the natural inheritor of so much o 
Patteraoq talks about, Samuel R»charw« 
and a broader consideration of cea8o yv;„f ot 


non. ine. cnapter enas wun.an all-too-brief 14110 a Droaqer consiuerauun ^ 

account of Areopagitica as “a powerful mauir. ’ .include sexual repression , one is not aw wj. 
festo for indeterminacy” . .' a different book, but enthusiastically 


‘ : .• Critklim /arid Interpretation then 1 turns- to 
; Jonsori’6 Uhder-Wodd add Cowley’s Pindar- 
ique Odes as collections qf private lytic poems 

• which, seek- to avoid' the pressures of cen- 
sorship, bUtWfiich still question the poet’s role 
in society tind hU ; pbUtical intentio6s. Again; 

:. , the poet’s! ddsire to nvold censorship ptovokes 
. him to pose nis mOstsea&^jng questions about 
1 ' ; {^tiflcs; while $t the same'.tinW he deliberately 

• suppjy, plafy, s^wera ..This . is; the- 

, stifttog)>, vdtich Wad© aristocratic romances. 


! ing to the many challenges that Censo^v' 

:■ Interpretation throw put. Its Introduction 
; with g fine flourish: 

■ .. the members of our own profession hav ®. 

of complicity. in a new form of 
. , from wltblp the academy . - . vw ^aye ban . ^ 
to others the absolute control of the P ublic , 


of our time. We have made oUr writing ^ 
irrelevant . ... We have developed 
effective system of censorship in ^the modem 
' thf one that Is selfdmposed. i’ •; 

i: ia grave charge, but 
; Patterson can j)lead not guilty to with jj 

,;v< - -•/ - v ": 
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A shocker redeemed 


Ju lian Bndden 

MOSCOCARNER 
Giacomo Puccini; “Tosca” 

165pp. Cambridge University Press. £22.50 
(paperback, £7.95). 

0521228247 

“Margaret did not like Tosco - so for one 
reason or another they walked on in silence.” 
The heroine of E. M. Forster's Howards End 
may be regarded ns a touchstone for the au- 
thor’s own views, and, by implication, those of 
all artistically sensitive souls. Indeed, of all 
Puccini’s operas none has been more consis- 
tently reviled over the years than Tosca. Today 
even the most tolerant of critics rarely fails, 
when reviewing the work, to bring out Joseph 
Kerman's famous phrase: “shabby little shock- 
er 1 '. “The music professor who confessed to a 
liking for Tosca" would make a suitable 
caption for a Bateman cartoon. 

No one was better fitted to undertake the 
opera’s defence than the late Mosco Garner. A 
practical musician and one-time conductor, he 
was also a man of wide culture; and it is these 
two attributes rather than its much discussed 
freudian aspect that give paramount value to 
his Giacomo Puccini: A critical biography 
(195S, revised 1974), even today the best study 
of the composer in any language. Throughout 
his new book he holds Puccini in due perspec- 
tive, folly aware of that spiritual limitation^ 
that failure to achieve the sublime that pre- 
vented him from finishing Suor Angelica satis- 
factorily and from finishing Turandot at all. In 
a chapter entitled “First production and critical 
history” Carner reprints the whole of Ker- 
man’s attack and has little difficulty in showing 
theirrelevance of most of it - a mere rapping of 
Puccini’s knuckles for not doing what he never 
set out to do. He admits certain faults of 
dramatic continuity. Puccini was not a political 
animal; the republican ideals of Sardou's 
Cavaradossi held no interest for him (they 
could, I suppose, be inferred from the pious 
sacristan's mutterings); so the painter’s sudden 
outburst of joy while under torture at the news 
of Marengo comes as a surprise. But Camer 
does not fail to stress the truth, so often over- 
looked by even the most intelligent of critics, 
that the canons of opera are not always those of 
a spoken play. Puccini’s music gives warmth 
and consistency to Sardou’s puppets without 
the need for that abundance of circumstantial 
detail that marks the original drama. 

Other chapters deal with the nature and ori- 
gin of verismo, the opera’s genesis, Its styleand 
technique; with Sardou’s play and its relation 
Jo the opera. In his account of the former, 
^tner might have told us that Angelotd's real 
persecutor was not the Queen of Naples but 
rather the woman whom years ago he had be- 
friended as a half-starved prostitute in Vnux- 
hall Gardens and whom he later encountered 


at the Neapolitan court - do longer Emma 
Lyons, but Emma, Lady Hamilton. Apart 
from Malcolm Walker's discography there are 
three contributions from other authors. Tito 
Gobbi, late prince of Scarpias, offers some 
valuable reflections on how to interpret this 
most theatrical of operatic villains. William 
Ashbrook provides a history of Tosca revivals 
in the United States. Finally, in a chapter en- 
titled "Analysis: Act I in perspective", Roger 
Parker makes some penetrating observations 
on the music and floats some interesting 
theories of analysis, not ail of which accord 
with Camer's own. 

On one point, however, both they and Ker- 
man are in agreement: they all condemn as 
dramatically irrelevant the orchestral reprise at 
the end of the opera of Cavaradossi's “E luce- 
van ie stelie”. (“The orchestra screams the first 
thing that comes into its head” - Kerman.) But 
is this entirely fair? Remember that Puccini's 
use of motif and thematic reminiscence was far 
less semantic than Wagner's. Indeed Luigi 
Torchi, the first (and for all I know to the 
contrary, the last) Italian translator of Wag- 
ner's Oper und Drama, reproached Puccini in 


his review of Tosca's premifere for having aped 
Wagner's methods without understanding 
them (he said the same of Mascagni’s Iris and 
Franchetti's Germania). Parker rightly consid- 
ers the motif that accompanies mention of the 
well in Cavaradossi's garden to be derived 
from that associated with Scarpia. But the well 
has nothing to do with the Police Chief; it is a 
place of refuge from him. What Puccini in- 
tended to convey was surely a sense of lurking 
danger, which in the event was all too soon 
fulfilled. Turning to “E lucevan le stelie", the 
listener must first be struck by the extraordin- 
ary contrast between words and music. For 
while the first paint a voluptuous recollection 
the second speaks the language of naked des- 
pair ("self-pity" - Kerman again). Only in the 
final phrase (“e rnuoio disperato”) do the senti- 
ments coincide. Is it not once again a case of 
Puccini's alluding to what is going to happen? 
And when it does so is it not appropriate that 
the orchestra should recall the music “con tutta 
forza’’? 

Certainly there is plenty of food for thought 
and argument in these 165 pages: more in fact 
than in many a book five times its length. 


A struggle revealed 


Gerald Abraham 

WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART 
The Six “Haydn” String Quartets 
British Library Music Facsimiles: IV 
148pp. The British Library. £75. 
0712300511 


Of the British Library Music Facsimiles so far, 
No IV, Mozart's Six '* Haydn ” String Quartets, 
is the largest and most valuable. The set of 
quartets composed almost entirely during 
1783-4 and dedicated “al mio caro Araico 
Haydn”, are a landmark in the history of the 
form, and the bicentenary of their completion 
and publication is fittingly commemorated by 
this handsome volume. The letter of dedica- 
tion is printed here, as is Haydn’s declaration 
to Leopold Mozart: "Before God and as an 
honest man I tell you that your son is the 
greatest composer known to me In person or in 
name. He has taste and, what is more, the most 
profound knowledge of composition." 

The 1780s were momentous years in the his- 
tory of the string quartet. Up to 1772 Haydn 
had produced more than thirty quartets, in- 
cluding much beautiful and striking music, 
then turned aside until 1781 when he resumed 
quartet publication with the Op 33 set in which 
he employed new techniques. Neither the 
galant style nor baroque counterpoint satisfied 
him any longer but he now hit upon a synthesis 
in which thematic work, the dissolution of 
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themes into extended passages and free contra- 
puntal treatment of them, predominated. 
And it was this new style that Mozart had in 
mind when he explained the dedication of his 
own “Haydn quartets": “It was the payment of 
a debt, for it was from Haydn that I learned 
how one must write quartets.” 

He had indeed tried his hand at the age of 
fourteen, producing two of the more or less 
obligatory sets of six In 1772 and 1773, and then 
- like Haydn - stopped. When Haydn pub- 
lished his Op 33 in 1781, his disciple also 
started again with his G major, the first of the 
great quartets, in 1782 - at the same time mak- 
ing some quartet versions of Bach fugues as if 
to accustom himself to contrapuntal thinking. 
The facsimile shows that this was not easy. 
Even the twenly-six-year-old Mozart could get 
in a muddle with chromatic passages, as in the 
beginning of the development section of the 
finale of K387 (124 .of the facsimile); this was 
rewritten (f28) but the final solution is shown 
on £21. We hardly need the young man’s assur- 
ance in his letter of dedication that the quartets 
were "the fruit of long and laborious toil*'. 

An even more interesting facsimile Is that of 
the E flat Quartet, K428, wherein the Andante 
con motto {sic) Mozart seems to have felt he 
bad gone completely adrift and cancelled five 
bars with very heavy crossing-out. There are 
some nice points in the B flat, K458; the Ada- 
gio ends with a bar marked staccato - which 
does not appear in all modem scores (f28) - and 
Mozart then plunges into a finale that he origi- 
nally marked Prestissimo, 2/2, crossed it out 


" Homage to Bach" by Maxwell Arm field: tempera 
with pen and Ink, silk laid on board, to be offered in 
their sale of Modern British Paintings, Drawings and 
Sculpntre on November 13 by Sotheby’s. 


after thirteen bars, and then rewrote the iden- 
tical music in 2/4 time, Allegro assai. 

The roost remarkable feature of the A ma- 
jor, K464, is Mozart's rearrangement of the 
variation movement. The D minor variation 
was written last. After the theme and first two 
variations he interrupted variation 3 after six- 
teen bars and continued it with an eighteen-bar 
passage shown on fllO. This was followed by a 
passage marked “5" (that is, variation 5) which 
continues as the passage beginning at the top of 
fll2. At this point it seems to have struck him 
that a change to the minor would be a relief and 
he provides it on fU3, marking it "4". Here the 
facsimile ends, but Mozart realized that a ma- 
jor conclusion to the movement was essential; 
he found it ready to hand on fl 12 and the first 
five bars of fll3, This juggling appears to have 
. exhausted him, for he leaves a blank sheet of 
paper arid Chen writes the finale exactly as we 
have It. The autograph of the sixth quartet, 
K465 in C major, is so totally different, so neat, 
as to arouse a suspicion that It is a fair copy of 
an original, perhaps even more muddled than 
K464 - though, after the Adagio introduction, 
it is a much more straightforward work. 

As with the three previous British Library 
Music Facsimiles (reviewed in the TLS on May 
15, 1981), Alan Tyson contributes an admir- 
able introduction including notes on paper, 
watermarks, and so on. And he reminds us that 
the Library also holds the autograph scores of 
Mozart's Inter quartets, the isolated D major, 
K499, and the three “King of Prussia” works, 
K575, 589 and 590. 


New books from Yale 

The Treasure Houses of Britain 

6Q0 Years of Private Patronage and Art Collecting 
edited by Gervase *fackaon-8topa 
This lavishly illustrated book, which is the catalogue for 
the largest exhibition ever staged by the National Gallery 
•• ' ofArt fn Washington, not only provides a complete over- 

• view of British art collecting from the Tudor period to the 

■ present bub also illuminates the historical importance, 
solution, and role of country houses in Britain. 

698 colour plates + 80 b ft w illus. ■ 

Cloth £60,00 Paper £19.95 

Th? Image of the Architect 

$rtfrew$aint 

. bo6k effectively and entertainingly explodes a few 
titythB.prsuppoBed myths, about the architectural profes- 
i . .sUm, It also proposes a new 'way forward for architect- 
, L^"‘~ J CUve Aslet, Country Life. 

?», b& w. iUue. Now in paper, £6.9$ 

• r ; • 1 •• ■ ■ ' . ' . ' • ' , 

^hseryiiig the Erotic Imagination - 

and rituals that we commonly 

■ Iv ■ perverted are the source material used by Dr. • 

. ' -investigate origins of human sexual excite- . 

= ■' . ' :. v ; 


The Burgess Shale 

HJB, Whittington 

The world's leading authority on the Burgess Shale fauna 
has now written the first comprehensive and fully illus-. 
trated account of this great paleontological find . • 
126:b& w illus. £21.00 


Geological Factors and the 
Evolution of Plants 

edited by Bruce Tiffney 

This book is an original and challenging collection of 
essays by paleobotanists on the interaction of organism 
and environment as viewed on the paleontological .time 
Beale. Illus. £25.00 - 

The Correspondence of Thomas Percy 
and John Pinkerton 

The Percy Letters, Volume 8 
edited by Harriet Harvey Wood 
Cleanth Brooks, general editor 1 

This volume contains 1 the i surviving correspondence 
between Bishop Thomas Percy, long recognized as the 
creator ol the most important work in the 18th-century 
ballad revival, and John:Pinkerton f .a scholar who col- 
lecM and published Srattfoh bcfllads. £25.00 
. i i ( VJ ,i.y 1 « I * r Al • j i 


A Diplomatic History of the 
American Revolution 

Jonathan R. Dull 

This introduction to the diplomacy of the American Revo- 
lution synthesizes the moat up-to-date research to present 
a fresh, realistic, and balanced portrait of revolutionary 
diplomats and diplomacy, £15.95 

Broken Nuptials in Shakespeare’s 
Plays 

Carol Thomas Neely - 

Neely's provocative book is a feminist exploration of the 
dramatic, social, and psychological implications of mar- 
riage and broken nuptials in the work of Shakespeare'. 
£24.00 

Wbrd-Hoard •: 

An Introduction to Old English Vocabulary •’ 

Second Edition . ; t 

j Stephen A. Barney. < 

Designed for introductory courses in Old English, this 
hook offers a. vocabulary of. some 2000 words drawn from 
-the poems that beginning students normally read. 

Paper; £6.96' . • •• • 

Yale University Press 

13 Bedford Square, London WC1B 3JF 

iJiVji'l A* L. . . r ■ 4370} ' 
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AUTUMN 

TITLES 


Ml THE AENEID 
Virgil 
Translated by 
Robert 
Fitzgerald 

00.7449 X 
464 pages 
F4.96 


DYLAN 
THOMAS 
Paul Ferris 
063.02 1 2 
464 pages 
E3.95 
Reissue 






BEING AN 
ACTOR 
Simon Callow 
00.7682 4 
224 pages 
£3.95 


THREE PLAYS 
PIAF 

CAMILLE 
LOVING 
WOMEN 

Pam Gems 
048.203 2 
2;?4 pages 
L3.96 
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WRITERS 
AT WORK: 
SIXTH SERIES 
The Pans 

■* r -,M. j 7 1,- i Review 

V \ Interviews 

1 ’ \ Editor) by 

CToorge 
Plimpton 
Introduction by 
Frank 
Keimodo 

om'iW'a- I 00.7736 7 
p( . / f 1 I i /< ’ | 432 pages 

"n”*— • C595 

T H E POH I AB LE j 1 '* 
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CENTURY i • ' m $0 

RUSSIAN 
READER 

Edited by re ’•ks* j 

CL'ironee rbovaij^ Jf 
016.100 i 
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For lurlher information please write to: 
The Academic Marketing Dapariment, 
Penguin Books Ltd , 536 King's Road 
London SWIOOUH’ 


Behind the lines 


Lorna Sage 

“By all that Is good and virtuous I if there are 
three drops of oyl to be got, and a hammer to 
be found within ten miles of Shandy- Hall, - the 
parlour-door binge shall be mended this 
reign.” The Laurence Sterne Trust is launching 
an Appeal for £400,000: any minute now, your 
worships, the brochures and the Deeds of 
Covenant will be flopping through the letter- 
boxes. In fact there’s nothing much wrong with 
the fabric (it was restored by the Trust between 
1968 and 1972); the problem is that Kenneth 
and Julia Monk man, Trust founders, residents 
and selfless Stemeans, whose library, furni- 
ture, pictures and prints save Shandy Hall from 
being an empty shell, want to secure its future. 

I The plans involve a full-time curator, a mainte- 
nance fund to preserve the parlour-door creak, 
and two Fellowships (at the University of 
York) in Sterne studies. The Trust’s Council 
includes the Chancellor of York Minster (Par- 
son Yorick is in better odour these days), and 
prominent among the Trustees is Sir William 
Rees-Mogg. Appropriately enough, perhaps, 
when you recall that Walter Shandy had a 
“Glory of the Garden" Hobby-horse too: 

the current of men and money towards the metro- 
polis. . . .set in so strong, -as to become dangerous 
to our civil rights .... There was little danger, he 
would say, of losing our civil liberties by . . . inva- 
sion . . . -but he verily feared, that in some violent 
push, we should go off, all at once, in a state-apo- 
plexy .... “Was I absolute prince,” he would say, 
pulling up bis breeches with both his hands . . . . “I 
would effectively provide, That the meadows and 
corn-fields, of my domjjiions, should laugh and 
sing.” 

Contributions may be sent to The Laurence 
Sterne Trust, Shandy Hall, Coxwold, York 
Y06 4AD. 

■Jt ★ * 

Small literary societies are springing up all over 
the place. Two to begin with: the John Clare 
Society (founded four years ago) and the E. F. 
Benson Society' (less than a year old). Their 
very different styles illustrate just how local 
and idiosyncratic these things are. The John 
Clare people are Serious, loyal and learned 
(through mostly not academics). They stage 
lectures and readings, and only all meet once a 
year, at Clare's birthplace, Helpston, where, 
says their President, Ronald Blythe j they don’t 
talk much, just walk around those few fields, 
among whal remain of the hedgerows Clare the 
labourer was obliged to help plant After the 
Enclosure Acts, listening out for the “mutter- 
ings” he made as he memorized his lines to 
write them down after work. The society's 
Journal (fourth issue, published from The Par- 
sonage, Golden Drop, Helpston, Cam- 
bridgeshire at £2.50) is beautifully produced, 
and dedicated to the task of revaluing the so- 
called peasant poet who had a library of 600 
volumes, but was none the less treated by edu- 
cated people as a sideshow. The E. F. Bpnson 
Society are less - well - literary. They divide 
them selves between London and Bath (the Rt 
Revd Mervyn Stockwood is their President) 
and “catering" figures prominently in their 
programmes, perhaps because their London 
veuue is “Tefl-Tfrne” in Clapham. Members, 
says the secretary • Allan pownend, are Fin . 
their thirtieth or. older. Women, all tremepdous- 
• ,ly iqterfcstedln the 'Jninhriae of.ljfB,' without : 
being nbs$y*V So tar they’ve talked about the 
Benson family and Obvious novels, but , the f 
ghost stories are creeping in. ; fo’s too late , to 
crash their Ch:tober24. bun fight ,but there will \ 
be a “quiz and general gossip" lh Bath In Janu- 
■ ary, and a journal, called The /jodoVsopn.The 
Clare Society's next fixture, is a reading at the ; 
Poetry Society of Clare’s -poems.(Edward ' 
Storey) and prpse (Ronald Bjyth ft) on Novem- 
ber. 7 at 7.30pm. V-'/ •.•; ( A ; 

H;,:;':- ■ '■ ■ V 

. Thii .year, Saw the first publication of a Book . 
. Trade year Bodk (2Q5 pagp*. 132 tables, to > 
laypersons) by the Publishers' Association tyfilb 
ing out the information available in the Woijei' ; - 
modest (and.' economic^) 1 “Economic: Re- 
view", After tormenting the' trade in a rqhjlbe 
^ prefatory way with the thought that, - since llfri 
; . teracy is supposed^, negligible,, alt '52. 7, mil- i 
a lions pf the 

■ ■ •' y ■ '■ . -'0 ; ’ r •. * A'4. .’.v 


“potential market", and bemoaning the lack of 
“buoyancy" in educational sales, the If w 
Book gets down to business. 76 per cent of 
adults, according to the Target Group Index, 
recall devoting at least one hour to reading in 
the last year. These are the ones with what's 
quaintly called the “propensity", and the most 
interesting and speculative tables analyse their 
backgrounds, habit and tastes. “Heavy 
buyers" of hardbacks (10 plus in the last twelve 
months) haven’t kicked the habit over the last 
four years, and make up a steady 2 per cent or 
so of the adult population; however, “medium 
buyers" (3 to 9 of the hard stuff) have in- 
creased, as have "light buyers" (2 or less). This 
is tantalizing stuff, and has led to surveys of 
“bookshop behaviour", and other ventures 
into social anthropology - for example, in 
1982, possibles and browsers made up around 
75 per cent of bookshop traffic, and impulse 
buys accounted for a significant proportion of 
sales. Tantalizing again, especially when you 
consider that an awful lot of (even.) definites 
managed to sneak out of the shop without 
buying anything. We can doubtless look for- 
ward to cash desks edged closer to the exit, and 
un-books or almost-books on last-ditch dis- 
play, like chewing gum and razor blades in 
supermarkets. 

But who are the buyers? “All these surveys 
tend to confirm", begins the Year Book , and 
then throws caution to the winds: 

that book buying is a practice more actively pursued 
by women than by men (presents for children), by 
middle-aged groups more than younger or older 
(time and money constraints), by the better-off 
social classes (money and education), by the south 
more than the north, (or reasons not readily appa- 
rent. 

There’s a bare-facedness about that last dis- 
claimer that almost endears one to W. D. 
McClelland, Consultant Adviser on Statistics 
and market Research. His not to reason why. 
None the less, there is food for thought in the 
buyer breakdowns. The ABs read historical 
novels, history and biography; the Cls margin- 
ally prefer crime; and the C2s and DEs are 
deep in romance, which peaks, provocatively, 
iri Lancashire. And indeed, when you come 
down to the type of book that’s most read, 
romance heads the list. All those women 


weren’t buying presents for children after all 
but presents for themselves, Mmy Wibberley' 
who lives in Manchester and lias written forty' 
four novels for Mills and Boon since 1972, has 
produced a book about writing romances, To 
Writers with Low (188pp. Buchan and En- 
right. £8.95. 0 907675 37 0) which perhaps tells 
one a little about nil those dreaming Lancas- 
trians. First impressions are that she’s as down- 
to-earth as any productivity expert could wish. 
There's lots of sensible advice about how to 
recycle heroes, how to allow for inflation (try 
never to mention wlial anything costs), how to 
keep minor characters in their place (“I had a 
rather sexy gardener .... so I had to . 
prune him a bit"), how to snatch that opening 
sentence from the nir ns it flies by and write il 
down, on the buck of your chequebook if need 
be (“He had the face of a buccaneer"), and 
how satisfactory endings really work ("the 
romantic novel ends like so many real-life mar- 
riages continue: with adapting to others"). 
However, It’s the book’s subtext - about Ms 
Wibberley's love-affair with writing - that's 
perhaps most revealing about what “escape" 
means: you write in the kitchen, in the bath- 
room “(The paper gets soggy, but never 
mind)”, in the loo; during the power-cuts, Ms 
Wibberley boasts, “I worked with two candles, 
one either side of the machine, until I could see 
no longer, so then l took a pencil torch, stuck it 
in my mouth and typed until the lights came 
on . . . Somewhere here the voice of real- 
ism modulates into true spirit-of-the-blitz ro- 
mance. This, you feel, is what keeps the C2s 
and DEs going. Ms Wibberley has a fine scorn 
for less sustaining forms of writing. People 
sometimes ask, she says, whether she doesn't 
want to write a real book, a literary book, and 
she has her reply ready: 

One day (when I have time) I am going to write a 
book about a one-legged Armenian transvestite who 
is forced to flee (well, hop I suppose) to a Tibetan 
monastery after being seduced by his lesbian demist. 
I’m quite confident I'll gel an Arts Council gjwt to 
write it ... . 

Reality has overtaken her in this last particular 
(she should have followed her own rules about 
not mentioning cash), hut otherwise she’seon- 
fident - and the Book Trade bear her out - 
she’s got normality on her side. 


With the passing of time 


Gabriel Josipovici 

All who care for art will Tejoice at the award 
of this year's Nobel Prize for Literature to 
Claude Simon. Though none of his novels has 
the absolute magic of Alain Robbe-Grillet's Le 
Voyeur , Robert Pinget’s Passacatlle or Mar- 
guerite Duras's L’Amanle anglaisc , he has 
been the most serious and consistent of all the 
novelists who emerged In France after the war. 
In fact his first novel, Le Trlcheur, was com- 
pleted in 1941, though only published, in 1945, 
which gives him s writing career of forty-five 
years. Length of service alone of course does 
not mean very much; what is striking about 
Simon’s career is the steady deepening and 
development of style which' we usually associ- 
ate with artists rtyher than wit^writeirs, Francis 
Bacon would be a good analogy, As we look 
back-oyer the careers of both men we see that 
• e^ry/stage ; makes., perfect sense, that the 
latet wbtkls already implicit in the earliest - 
;■ bpt of course 1 only the artist himself could 
' have seen- what he had to do next. 

Simon price- thought of becoming a paiqter 
! bimsejf, arid he has .written movingly 'about 
' Cdzaqne; in hl^ only hdn-fiptional work, La 

■ Corde raide (1947)'. What he says therp,, cap 
Jwlp.us tb tmdefstand his ovra ambitlopa and 

;; Ai f yoring man, he Isays-; he wasfob*- 
i ’ sessed wftfi art, would hautit the gtyferi& obu|d . 

riaverhave, enough of simply 1 looking at paint-. 
' irigs,; y et Lie sa W left hiip both excited and 

■ qi W)afiad : : Eveiy.ar flat freseiifed you wi)h fils- 

v World, a' yvOrid from Which you felt ybu Were 
■'■s' r An< foen^ ^;<^laarine hipi.^WiJh ? 

! 'CCwjipp jt^suddehly , deemed, , to , be differdntE 

. htlf, mil ffc 11 dimrilu*' nV ... j ut.- ■»’ 1 


m 


simply, true. That, wc feel like saying, is howlt 
Is; we had always known it and yet never bee* 
able even to formulate our desire to see . 
expressed. 

The same Is true of Simon’s work iron 
VHerbe (1958) on. The epigraph from ths 
novel comes from Pasternak: “No one mas 
history, one docs not soo it, any more thaoM* . 
can see the grass grow.” Yet though no onc< J® 
see it grow we nil know that ll does. Not scewf; 
It, not being able to grasp ll Imaginative^ 
leayes.-us helpless before the passing ot W*- 
Simon’s greatness lay in discovering ways 
articulating that imperceptible growth. Tn 
interminable periods of his, with their pa 
theses within parentheses, are anything nu 
tic; they press forward, with a fierce urgency 
slowly uncoiling, conveying the sense ° r ; 

. itsdlf. Reading him, in novels sych as Ljr 
La Route des Flandres and Histoire, 
for traditional forms of narration, wth i 
•lack. of density, their dependence M P'J 
-authorial comment to define change. . 
..ences to Faulkner are wide of 
Simon’s style la nearer to that of Proust ano 
Eliot bf “Ash Wednesday”; like them W " 

' master of the sudden cut, the abrupt chang 
. direction, the return at a new level of the spu^ 

. .The: later 1 works, very like those, of 
.. Moore, give us the fragments of vast pn 

■r bodie8, aS though the act of -joining the p 

v up- we^e pointless since the whole? alre? J 
; sides ip each particle. = 

. • Simon’s is -a world in which the most P .• 
v and the inost private aspects of human li • 

. co-exist withopt shrillness or sentimentwuy. 

• VfOrtd in jwhich each sentence is alive 
‘. where it is fora dozen very good reason • 
vSeems- natural to talk of Sirabri’s pcnieve _ 

? , r Jn’thesame breflth as one talks pf .Cezaim 
'^rousi’s-and of howmany novehstscom . ^ - 

r }. ‘ * 
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Letters 

Nuremberg and 
Argentina 

Sir, -Bernard Williams (October 4) repeats a 
common misconception in saying that the 
International Military Tribunal at Nuremberg 
established the principle that the defence of 
obeying superior orders was not a defence 
against charges of criminality. It did no such 
thing because it did not have to. It was a princi- 
ple familiar in national legal systems and must 
have been more familiar to German soldiers 
than to most other people. Every German sol- 
dier's paybook contained "Ten Command- 
ments”, one of which was that no soldier 
should obey illegal orders. All the IMT had to 
do In this respect was to stay consistent with 
existing practice. 

But there was surely a “Nuremberg Princi- 
ple” which would suit the situation in Argenti- 
nawith which Bernard Williams is concerned. 
Nuremberg established that military or politic- 
al leaders whose hands had no blood on them 
but whose orders led directly to the shedding of 
blood and the commission of crime were to be 
held responsible for those crimes as if they 
«te their own. 

Nuremberg has had regrettably few follow- 
ers of this salutary principle in the forty years 
since it opened. Could it be that the trial of the 
Oaltieri rdgime reflects a belated understand- 
ing that the principle established at Nuremberg 
has not lost its potency or its relevance? 

ANNTUSA. 

JOHN TUSA. 

21 Christchurch Hill, London NW3 1JY. 

Horace Walpole 

Sir, -Linda Colley’s review of John Brooke’s 
edition of Horace Walpole's Memoirs of King 
George ll (September 20) is marred by (among 
other things) her revival of the tired canards 
about Walpole's alleged illegitimacy and 
homosexuality. 

Tho "contemporary gossip” alleging Carr 
Hervey to be Horace’s real father can be dated 
do earlier than the rather suspect reminisc- 
“cesof Lady Louisa Stuart, written more than 
years after Walpole's death. Much has 
tea made of the frail and effeminate Horace’s 
l*rt of physical resemblance to the bluff and 
robust Sir Robert. Such observations overlook 
the fact that Horace bore a very close rcsembl- 
“ttto his mother , as any comparison of their 
Portraits will show; in any case, lack of re- 
liance to the father hardly constitutes a 
Prorf of other paternity. As for J. H. Plumb’s 
f^culation that there was barely a week in 1717 
® which Horace could legitimately have been 
ttneeived, it only requires, after nil, a mo- 
owu's proximity for conception to take place, 
Plumb himself admits (in Sir Robert Wal- 
^ making of a statesman, 1956, page 
that his arguments for Horace’s illogitima- 
^5® "for from conclusive”. 

Tfte tecond canard is especially annoying to 
“fc-Colley suggests that Horace Walpole had 
« kast a subliminal homosexual attraction to 
the handsome and "macho" Henry ' 
your Conway. In six years of editing the 
aipole-Conway correspondence for the 
Letwls-Yale edition (Volthnes 37-39), I 
of w p 0 ** on ^y Ptie contemporary allegation 
4 |n Wa ^ 30 ^’ 8 homosexuality (there is no hint of 
^ *?!* my n writings). This was in, a 1764 
^PWef by thfe riiinlsterial hack writer Wil- 
. Guthrip, an effort which Walpole himself 
'! a lottek to Conway, September 1, 

Wjhe “towest of all Grub Street”. The 
^nof W^pble’s sekuaUty is probably that he 
he had no pronounced sexual 
iniS meri or to women. Indeed, 

t0 hia friend Richard West, 
the; “cpid soil” of his nature 
S !* fer ? nce there is to his poetic 
a PPhcation is obvious). 

■ Weh! ^ 11 ^' that ty al P 0 l e ’ s illegitimacy 
>’ lod^w ^ a '^* s ° Wr ‘ wtn P 6nsator y desire 
Robert Whipple’s character and. 
'kuTS-Wonaihd-to stigmatize his enemies”. 
^ tbi^W ^ssary to invoke illegitimacy 
iinehii devrition to his father’s 
^ e® 611111 ® that Horace's 

Msi' £^^^ r; h»cotisfoHenryhada sexual 
^^hthdti his friendship With 
Mary Beriy? Colley 


can speculate all she wants on Walpole’s 
paternity and psychic make-up, but she should 
not present her speculations as virtual fact 
("Horace may very well not have been" Sir 
Roberts son; “Horace was almost certainly 
homosexual"), especially when her grasp of 
fact (in this case at least) is so obviously preca- 
rious. 

LARS E. TROIDE. 

Department of English. McGill University. Mon- 
treal. 


Modern Behaviourism 

Sir, - Once again the death of behaviourism is 
announced, with a list of the maladies of which 
it died, [n his review of Gerald Zuriffs book, 

P. N. Johnson-Laird (July 19) is indeed “after 
behaviourism”, but he is talking about an 
outmoded version. Modern radical behaviour- 
ism does not hold: 

1. That a person cannot talk about (or know) 
his own body. True, he cannot do so very 
accurately because those who teach him do not 
have all the information they need. Logical 
positivists and some early behaviourists ruled 
private events out of science on the grounds 
that statements about them could not be 
confirmed by another person, but that is not 
the contemporary position. 

2. That behaviourists do not study innate 
behaviour and are somehow at odds with 
ethologists. 

3. That the extent and precision of the 
experimental analysis of operant behaviour in 
hundreds of laboratories throughout the world 
is adequately represented by a classroom 
demonstration in which pigeons are taught to 
play Ping-Pong. (That would not be true even 
if the pigeons did hold paddles in their beaks!) 

4. That intervening variables, cognitive or - 
neural, are a problem for behaviourists. 
Human behaviour has been selected by three 
kinds of consequences: (1) the survival of 
individual and species in natural selection, (2) 
the reinforcers operating in operant condition- 
ing, and (3) the survival of the group that 
maintains a specific set of cultural practices. 
Consequences change the organism, and It is a 
changed organism that behaves in a different 
way. The internal changes will eventually be 
revealed by neurology, but the behavioural 
changes can be studied before that is done. As 
a behaviourist I question the usefulness of 
cognitive reports of what is taking place inside 
the organism. (See my paper, “Cognitive 
Science and Behaviorism" in the British Jour- 
nal of Psychology, 1985, 76, 291-301.) 

I do not disdain theories. I have objected to 
theories which “appeal to events taking place 
somewhere else, at some other level of 
observation, described in different terms, and 
measured, if at all, in different dimensions", 
but I have called for a theory of a different sort. 
The subtitle of one of my books is A Theoreti- 
cal Analysis. 

•4» 

B. F. SKINNBR. 

Department of Psychology and Social Relations. 
Harvard University, William James Hall, 33 Kirk- 
land Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. 


Thomas Moore 

Sir, - By way of a footnote to Claude Rawson's 
review on September 6 of Wilfred S. Dowden’s 
The Journal of Thomas Moore, Volumes One 
and Two, your readers may be interested to 
know that the Longman archives at the Uni- 
versity of Reading contain some 600 letters 
(179J-1847) from Moore, apparently de- 
posited with the firm by Lord John Russell. 
Dowden cannot have discovered these letters 
uritil after his edition' of Moore’s Letters was 
published in 1964, and his versions of the let- 
ters therefore follow Russell’s censored trans- 
cripts from Memoirs, Journal and Correspond- 
ence of Thomas Moore (1852-6). I have trans- 
cribed the letters restoring Russell’s Cuts and 
correcting bis errors, The transcripts are to be 
published in microform by Chadwyck-Healey 
Ltd, along with lists of the letters collating 
them with Russell’s and Dowden’s editions, 
and transcripts of about fifty letters to Moore 
from Longman and Co. 

.MICHAEL BOTT. . 


Arts Council Subsidies 

Sir, - Margaret Drabble (Letters. October 4) is 
no doubt right to deplore the prose style of 
parts of the Arts Council of Great Britain's 
brochure “An Invitation to Invest in the Arts". 
The ejaculatory telegraphese of advertising 
copywriters is not the most elegant or precise 
of literary instruments. But she is wrong to be 
misled, or to mislead others, into supposing 
that what happens in England represents the 
totality of commitment to literature, or indeed 
to the other arts, throughout Great Britain. 

Both the Scottish and the Welsh Arts 
Councils, while constituent parts of ACGB, 
enjoy a measure of freedom to formulate their 
own policies and practices, always of course 
within the constraints of their inadequate share 
of an inadequate UK budget. Here in Scotland 
the Arts Council does take seriously the 
business of subsidizing literature and does have 
the more positive approach which Miss Drab- 
ble asks for. It allocates to its Literature 
Department almost the same money annually 
as ACGB now reserves for literature in 
England. Writers in Scotland do get some of 
the help they need, through bursaries and 
other grants, writing fellowships, subsidies to 
their publishers for the production of theiT 
books and to the literary journals in which new 
poetry, fiction and criticism are brought to the 
reader, and also through such arrangements as 
the Writers in Public and Writers in Schools 
schemes. Hie Council also subsidizes the 
Edinburgh Book Festival, which Miss Drabble 
herself opened this year, with its impressive 
programme of readings and literary discus- 
sions. This wide variety of support can be seen 
in the appropriate section of the Scottish Arts 
Council’s recently published Annual Report. 

Those who consult the revised Oxford 
Companion to English Literature - a somewhat 
misleading title - find that the Editor has fully 
recognized that literature is not only Chaucer 
and Dickens, it is also writers like Henry&on 
and a long succession of others who have 
written with what Stevenson once referred to 
as “a Scotch accent of mind”. It is therefore all 
the more surprising that, when dealing with 
Arts Council support for writers and literature 
today, someone of Miss Drabble’s perspicacity 
should make the common mistake of assuming 
that what is done in England is the only thing 
that happens, or perhaps even matters. Such 
an assumption merely confuses ejear and 
constructive thinking about the problems of 
state support for artists and the arts in Britain. 
The Scottish Arts Council's positive policy 
towards literature, itself one reflection of a 
Scotch accent of mind, must be taken into 
account in the debate. 

STEWART SANDERSON. 

Tbe Scottish Arts Council, 19 Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh EH2 4DF. 

Editing Propertius 

Sir, - Francis Cairns, in his review of Paul 
Veyne’s L'tlegie drotlque romaine (October 
4), castigates the “emenders” of Propertius, 
“who imagine that, having read a Latin 
grammar, they know the language better than 
he did”. This is nonsense. Conjectures may *■ 
often be uitheCessary and ofteneir wroii&, but • 
those who propose thein are not attempting tti 
improve the original, but to -remove the 
corruptions introduced by scribes and readers 
in the course of transmission. As Cairns notes, 
our texts of Propertius and Tibullus depend on 
single Carollngian manuscripts, now lost; and 
even in antiquity these authors were not 
protected, as far as we edn tell, by accompany- 
ing commentaries; The brief papyrus of Cal- 
lus, written in the author's lifetime, contains a 
scribal error; why is it "uncomprehending” to 
suppose that (he tenuously transmitted text of 
Propertius has been seriously deformed? 

S. J. HEYWORTH. 

School pf Classics, University of Leeds, Leeds. 

D. F. McKenzie, Professor of English tit the 
Victoria University of Wellington, will give the 
first det of a series of new Lectures in 
Bibliography organized by the Anthony Pan- 
Izzi Foundation, in the British Museum Lecture 
Theatre on November 28 and December 5 and 
12, These inaugural Panjzki Lectures bear the 
.title “Bibliography and' the Sociology of 
Texts”. • 


Basil 

Blackwell 

Women’s 

Studies 

A Bibliography of 
Dissertations 1870-1982 
Compiled by V.F. GILBERT 
and D.S. TATLA 

New from Blackwell Reference - 
a unique bibliography which 
categorizes over 12,000 
unpublished dissertations ranging 
over all disciplines relevant to 
women's studies. Retrieved from 
the archives of British, American 
and Irish Universities, these 
resources have been largely 
untapped since their completion. 

An enormous quantity of 
unpublished research, much of it 
compiled from primary sources, is 
at last made accessible with this 
Indispensable reference tool. 

512 pages, £57 .50 (0 63 1 1 37 14 9) 

The Novels of 
John le Carre 

The Art of Survival 

DAVID MONAGHAN 

A convincing analysis of le Carry’s 
major novels up to and including 
The Little Drummer Girl. Monaghan 
guides both the specialist and 
general reader through the 
intricate narratives, symbolic 
landscapes and literary 
conventions, In what is a 
stimulating companion to the 
enjoyment of one of our most 
outstanding contemporary 
novelists. 

224 pages, £ 1 2. 50 (0 63 11 42B3 5) 

Tense and 
Aspect Systems 

6STEN DAHL 

The topics of tense and aspect 
have been at the centre of much 
recent work in linguistics. This 
book represents a substantial 
contribution to the field in 
identifying universal patterns In 
the verb systems of the world's 
languages. 

224 pages, £ 22.50 (0631 141)46) 

Language, 
Society and 
Identity 

JOHN EDWARDS 

An Important strand In the 
development of sociolinguistics 
has been the Interest shown in the 
relationship between language and 
speiaj. structure. John Edwards 
discusses' the inter-connections • 
.between an individual's use of 
language and his or her • 
membership of cultural dr. national 
groups. ' 

256 pages,' hardback £25.00 
(0 63114232 0) 

paperback £8.95 <0 6 31 14233 9) 

108 Cowley Road, Oxford 0X4 1JF 

Suite 1505, 432 Park Avenue South, 
New York NY 10016 
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‘Antony Lambton shows 
himself to be a considerable 
novelist, deftly handling a large 
cast of characters from Queen 
Victoria to Josef Stalin. It is a 
brilliant device 1 
THE TIMES 

If you liked the film Nicholas 
and Alexandra this book.. .is 
for you 1 
DAILY MAIL 

*The book is a massive 
achievement 1 Marcia 
Falkender, 

LITERARY REVIEW 

*It accumulates respect 1 

. THE OBSERVER , 

‘A vast historical saga* 

' . SUNDAY EXPRESS ■ . 

. ‘Much here is moving 
sometimes shocking 1 
GUARDIAN 

'Antony Lambton's 
; research... has clearly been 
prodigious, and his description 
of the stifling atmosphere of the 
- Russian couiX and of the 
appalling emptiness of Ella’s Life, 
, k, memorably cbnyincing 1 : • 
DAILY TELEGRAPH , 

1 ‘An absorbing, enthralling . 

• 1 . • . book* s 

Dianna Mosley, 

! . .. BOOKS & BOOKMEN - 


: ISBN070-|3 25306 , 

£10;95 'HARDBACK 
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The new fallen woman 
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TereRCe de Vere White 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
Mrs Warren 'sProfessIon 
Lyttelton Theatre 


The revival of Mrs Warren's Profession at the 
Lyttelton justifies itself by the brilliance of the 
evening. Shaw lumped the play among his 
Plays Unpleasant when he decided to change 
his theatre tactics. It was written at a crucial 
time in his life. He was ashamed of his phil- 
andering years; he had acknowledged to him- 
self that he must coat his message in future with 
the sugar of his wit; his plays would henceforth 
be operas of speech. Above all he would have 
liked to abolish sex. In later years he was to 
say, “Oh, when I wrote that I had some nerve." 

One of his objects was to make an end of 
the furtively lascivious Pharisaism of stage 
immorality". Watching the play it is hard to 
believe that it is contemporaneous with Pinero 
at his peak and Wilde before his fall. A fallen 
woman was indispensable in West End drama 
just then, but Mrs Warren was something dif- 
ferent. 

Mrs Warren's defence of her decision (taken 
with her sister Lizzie, now a pillar of clerical 
society in Winchester) to start up in one of the 
few professions open to women instead of join- 
ing their sisters in the white lead factory is 
perilously long on paper, but Joan Plowright 
makes her case so convincingly that the play, so 
far as Shaw is concerned, might have ended 
there in Act II. His case against poverty (how 
he hated it) and the exploitation by employers 
of cheap labour had been made. What follows 
is often entertaining - Shaw’s dialogue hasn’t 
dated - but it is not always carefully thought 
out. It now seems extraordinary that he should 
have seen the final confrontation of Mrs War- 


ren and Vivie as "the great scene". That takes 
place in Act II when Mrs Warren defends her 
decision to become a whore. Vivie embraces 
her then. In Shaw's “great scene" Vivie has 
heard that her mother is a brothel-keeper. She 
refuses to take her money any more and orders 
her out of her life. Shaw was very proud of 
Vivie as a model of the new woman. With her 
cigars and her iron handshake she may have 
seemed to answer his call for sexlessncss (he 
hadn’t always intended that she should be the 
heroine) but when Mrs Warren is sent packing 
and Vivie begins her celibate life of actuarial 
calculations (as a Cambridge Wrangler) the 
heart of the audience goes out to Mrs Warren. 

Joan Plowright obeys exactly Shaw's strict 
stage directions. She is "rather spoilt and 
domineering, and decidedly vulgar, but, on the 
whole, a genial and fairly presentable old 
blackguard of a woman”. Miss Plowright is all 
that, and adds for good measure the expression 
of one secretly chewing a muffin, the knowing 
sharpness of her glances, her lightning transi- 
tions from a Harrods grandeur to familiar 
coarseness. If she suggests an old campaigner 
rather than direction from a height, it is 
perhaps because Shaw, we may be certain, 
never set foot in a brothel. 

It seems improbable that Vivie, so clever, 
and with little distraction, should not have 
smelled a rat. Her mother was forever abroad 
and would not tell her who her father was. She 
didn't know herself, and Shaw didn't know. 
We meet three of the candidates. Each makes a 
substantial contribution to the success of the 
play. If the Revd Samuel Gardner (Nicholas 
Selby), who cannot persuade Mrs Warren to 
sell him the letters he wrote her in hot youth, Is 
the father, then incest raises its head, because 
his pretty, good-for-nothing son Frank (Mark 
Payton) is continually cooing to his “Viwums” 
to play babes in the wood with him. Sir George 
Crofts, the most unlikely-looking baronet in 


Stripped-down South 


Lachlan Mackinnon 


WILLI AM FAULKNER 
As I Lay Dying 
Adapted by Peter Gill 
Cottesloe Theatre ; 


The self-communing; voices who narrate As f 
Lay Dying lend themselves to drama, but not 
to realistic drama. Peter Gill’s production of 
bis own adaptation of the novel begins striking- 
ly, with Addie lying on a plain table in the 
middle of a bare wooden floor. A few planks 
stand on their ends against the walls, and 
clouds are brushed: across the back: Alison 
Chitty’s stark set points us to the emphasis on 
Cash’s carpentry in, the novel’s early scenes. 
The other actors are frozen around the table. 
As each speaks, he or she is detached from the 
group to move about the stage, sometimes 
jumping back to the group at the end of a 
speech, sometimes freezing. The effect is balle- 
tic, and the use of different groups in dialogue 
creates A compelling visqal rhythm with occa- 
« r sional; climactic' moments; such 1 as the riyer- 
'.crossing, when everyone on stageis involved. ;! 
This highly geStural, choreogfaphed prriduc-. 
tion admirably suits the Babylonian rhetorical; 
Faulkner- 5 poor wtyt&i '/ •; '• 

The second half begins With Addle’/, mono T 
logtie; : but this js quickly cut into by pther r 
. characters , for Gill's ad aptalion consists of cut- j 
, ting arid interweaving the original to break it, 

. info manageable units.' What npw happens ls : 

' that ap already, piizzling time^sequence be- 
; crimes almOpt uninieUigible. Adding speech la 
shaped to fpciiS op Itpr prophecy that; Jew# 
“will Save me fTom .the> \¥ater and'frbm thja 
y fire", words Faulkner '.has .porn Tull (eport) 

: arid which are repwated oh stage yvit|l humbirig 
single- mindedness! Gillls Versipn .is an iptert 
pretation, which pn^js wth' Dari’S'' last 
speech. Th is unbalances the comqdy pf Faulk; 
> ner's ending, Avh{ch,l^as been entirely, just 
„• . as Sapisqn, : ■ vyhitfield^ Armstid and 
MacGowan have -vanished, the ,<fomedy- qjf 
Dewey Pell’s second bid for i? -aborilQ/i ^S 


community among whom the Bundrens make 
their appalling pilgrimage. The story of Cash’s 
broken leg is dismissed too, which means that 
the tragi-comic stoicism Faulkner uses to offset 
Dari’s lyrical suffering is replaced by a gaping 
hole. As Dari, played by Daniel Webb, has 
looked demented throughout, his final mad- 
ness comes as no surprise, which misrepresents 
Faulkner’s text and denies us a retrospective 
change of view. The character most diminished 
is Anse. Robert Hamilton is too often left with 
nothing to say, or limply bemoaning his ill luck: 
the vegetable tenacity of the original, his 
ogreish will to survive and its comic side, have 
been stripped away to leave a grasping weed. 

Joanne Whalley gives Dewey Dell an admir- 
ably sullen sluttishness, and except for the per- 
plexedly erode milking scenflywhere she seems 
slightly inhibited by being too close to the audl- 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR. 


Competition No 249 

Readers arc invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations wiiich follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 

• November 15. A prize tif £20 Is offered for the first 
correct apt-cf Answers ppehbd on that date. 'Entries, 
Marked ^Author, Author 249 " on ihe envelope, 

■ should be addressed ' to . the Editor, The Times 
Literary Supplement K Priory House,, St John’s Lane, 

. London .EClM 4BX..The solution and results wUi 
appeay on November 22. \ 

■ l “Four minutes; late", -whs all his comment, as she 
climbed in. beWde him. He started the engines and 
threw; the helicopter screws Iptp gear, The machine 

. shot Vertically into the /air. H. accelerated; ;the 
, htimrpbigVf. the propeUor shrillcd from hornet to 
wasp,- : from wasp fo. moXqU(toj. the Speedometer 
: showed UiBt they were firing ar the pari of two 

• kjtorafitrM a piihutei’/j V,. 

.2 .Then the 'sldrir of ihe vestibule seemed to ftieet 
, j together as do,tHe passags^e see Iif drcams. Vhe lift 


COMMENTARY 


A tradition of great outsiders 


singe history, says the parson is the father bat 
only when he is very angry with Vivie forrefoj. 
ing to marry him. He is prepared to take a 
chance in his own case about the paternity 
issue. Sir George (John Savident) is MrsWw- 
ren's business partner and. as he explains to 
Vivie, by marrying him she will keep the secret 
in the family. Robin Bailey gives a finely, 
judged performance us Praed. the third pater- 
nnl candidate. He is all twittering sensibility 
and old world chivalry. All he knows is that 
Mrs Warren is an unmarried mother, and 
seizes manfully on a thread of comfort when 
young Frank decides that he cannot live off her 
ns planned. 

Shaw lacked the tragic sense. He described 
the play as "cold bloodedly appalling”. It was 
never (hat because Shaw had no understanding 
of evil (Sir George is as far as he ever got witha 
villain), and for him the word amounted to 
conduct for which he could not make a case. 
Was Vivie prepared to continue to be subsi- 
dised by her mother out of her savings at i 
working prostitute? Apparently she was. 
When she hands back the cheque it is only after 
she has heard that the brothels were still in 
business. There is confusion here, and, even 
after Vivie says, "There is nothing I despise 
more than the convention that protects these 
things by forbidding a woman to mention 
them”, she still cannot bring herself to say the 
words “brothel-keeper". The truth about Mrs 
Warren has depressed all the characters, and 
this last act comes as an anti-climax. 

Shaw acknowledged that at the best of tunes 
he was an untidy finisher of plays, In this play 
he had banked on the audience's being with 
him on Vivie’s side at the end. Instead they are 
with his "most deplorable old rip". JessicaTur- 
ner works hard. Her spectacles arc a cry for 
help. Vivie is not a woman but a theorem. The 
play, however, is as resonant as the day It was 
finished. It is Vintage Shaw. 


ence, her performance is almost equal to 
Phillip Joseph's Cash. The latter has the bad 
luck to be treated simply as a comic butl in Uie 
first half, then suddenly to be disclosed w 
depth In the second - again, not Faulkner sway 
of doing things - and that he succeeds in con- 
veying the character's inarticulate dignity » 
powerfully is a triumph. , 

The simple-minded stripplng-down InUn 
on Faulkner leaves the Tulls as voices met 
objective than the novel’s ironies P c^nl, ' , 
anyone who has not already read the now* 
this production is confusing and confused, 
anyone who lias, it is a travesty. The pity 01 “ 
that so much energy and dramatic ingen J 
should be let down by such a waste oy . 
abundant material, and though Peter Od. 
be praised for the former he is wholly to 
for the latter. 



! therefore. fosU 


.again, day Dgaln, faster and faslor. . - 

Competition No 245 . i- 

Winner: Gregory Dowling • , j ■ 

: Amaws: ■ ' r^ted 

. . 1 The place is Ukc a vast drawbig 

■ enough by the gas from tire arcad« s , ^ 
square under which sit all the Ladles aa* 

at their coffee, iced water and cigars w> jMfan, 
crowd in the centre of men, wome > 

• . soldiers, Turks, magnificent Greek cosm^ ^ 

• above studded with innumerable )), 

EffieRuskin, letter to her mother, no* 

• 1849. • . 

' 2 A mi*t of beat hung over ,ho do ?A«wtdid 

’ campanile. beyond the glttteriiig ■ ~ 0 f 

' water, across the surface of which new 
. perpetually flashed. Jt was w calm . JL1 b<frl*? 

fabled nest seemed just to have fld fl{e Y y ' 

\ the faintest tremor of wind and wa« 

; Anthony Pqwoli, Temporary Klngr> 

■\ 3 The night Was heavy and overcast: nothin ^ 
distinctly seen. The canal house* ^ 

■ : looked like a black gulf; t|» 

■ - barely visible as a row of shadows, « £ W ; : 

against' the sfari.ess and.moopi^ ^^rf^ 

Intervals, the warning CI7 of a belated gou 

s jtist.audlble, as he turqed thecorn _ . ^igbt'te; 
■ panel, and 'called to in Visible boats 1 wW . ; r t . f .* } 

Tr approaching Mm in tHe'datkn?^- ■ ’ w 
<i\ NWilkii' The^mMed*Uoteh’ 


Richar d Calvocoressi 

German Art In the Twentieth Century 
Royal Academy, until December 22 

Modem German art is still a subject of fierce 
debate, sharply dividing art historians, critics 
and the curators and trustees of major British 
galleries and museums. Despite the efforts of a 
handful of dealers, often of German or Aus- 
trian origin, to promote it, few English collec- 
tor are interested in it nnd until relatively 
recently the general public was starved of im- 
portant examples. The Tate Gallery acquired 
its Erst Picasso in 1933, its first Beckmann six 
years ago. 

The last big exhibition in London to survey 
the whole of twentieth-century German paint- 
ing and sculpture was organized by Herbert 
Read and others. It opened at the New Bur- 
lington Oalleries on July 7, 1938, less than three 
weeks after Kirchner’s suicide in Switzerland 
and the day before Kftthe Kollwitz’s seventy- 
first birthday. It was made up of works bor- 
rowed from private collections outside Ger- 
many and it was a brave attempt to gain sup- 
port for those who were being persecuted or 
forced into exile. A leaflet accompanying the 
catalogue announced that “The profits of the 
exhibition will be devoted to the relief of re- 
fugee artists, and to purchasing and presenting 
to English galleries great works which would 
otherwise have to be sent back to Germany, 
where they are almost certain to be de- 
stroyed." The English galleries were on the 
whole unmoved. Critics who bothered to re- 
view the exhibition tended, with one or two 
notable exceptions, to compare the German 
artists unfavourably with their French counter- 
parts. The magazine Apollo accused German 
1 art of being "incontinent” and suffering from 
l “bad form": “It has therefore never produced a 
| great painter, for their really great men 
of ojd - Matthias Grfinewald, DOrer, Holbein 
- were ag painters, only half great . . . 
Kokoschka just splutters." 
lliat pre-war German art is not incontinent, 
'bat it does not suffer from formal defects, and 
fat Kokoschka, especially in his portraits, 
does far more than just splutter, are made 
“•anifestly clear by the first six galleries at the 
Royal Academy, where a dazzling succession 
°f masterpieces has been installed. Knowing 
fa Increasing reluctance of museums to lend, 
fa I* no minor achievement. German Art In 
vLfyentieth Century , which covers the period 
™ to 1985, is on a heroic scale, and Norman 
Rosenthal, Exhibitions Secretary at the 
^emy. and one of the three selectors , de- 
^ to be warmly congratulated. Rosen- 
fa^i attitude reflects the more open and 
JfaUve critical ethos of a generation of scho- 
** educated since the last war who have come 
revise the conventional view that modern art 
Synonymous with Paris or New York and 
returned their attention Instead to other 
jjfaral capitals; Berlin, Vienna, Dresden, 
Tjjki Dilsseldorf. The result of such re- 
U* ^ as b®pn to give prominence to a kind of 
wHich values subjective, psycbologlc- 
^^Vcnirrational Inslghts.above, but rately 

e *P«nse of,, formal or purely pictorial 
T*«ities. ; • 

No one could fault the selection of paintings 
j^JcoJpture by Kirchner, Schmidt-Rottluff, 
rj*** 1 Mayc and Kandinsky. But I suspect 
MHu° r inan ^ Visitor 8 , the true revelation of this 
^part oHhe exhibition will be the generous 
allpte to the great individualists or 
Oennan art, who belonged to 
s^i BrRcke nor th 6 Blaue Reiter groups, 

^as Noide, Kokoschka, Corinth, Lehm- 


L ^“".vp^tnaqn. The choice of paintings 
fuSjhJkhn. is particularly instructive, con- 
Ifccsii? a ■ ma tyy. W his work of the 1930s, 
po , attiat who moved far 
(kiheft in Beckmann’s case, 

' “tfaW tealism of Neue Sachlich- 
.gym.with universal themes ex- 
ii- Allegory, / symbolism and 
- f? compare his 1935 por- 
. famous' Berlin 'actor Heinrich 

SiffiiiSSS; ’ ; were cunningly, ex- 
^ ;.with Otto tHx’s meticil- 
,ot the.. 9tm\ 


irCi itOirabognite. the..dls L the Berlin, group 


tance Beckmann had travelled from his con- 
temporaries. 

Neue Sachlichkeii, represented at its most 
satirical by Grosz and at its most icily decadent 
nnd alienating by Christian Schad, with Dix 
combining both strains and adding a grotesque 
flavour of his own, is made to share a gallery 
with German Dada. This is unfortunate, not 
because the two tendencies weren't related - in 
many respects they were - but because the 
effect is too overwhelming. An extraordinary 
group of early paintings by Max Ernst, includ- 
ing one, “Castor and Pollux” (1923), apparent- 
ly never before exhibited, is crowded into a 
corner with assemblages by Schwitters and col- 
lages by Raoul Hausmann and Hannal Hdch. 
An exhibition such as the Academy's, devoted 
to painting and sculpture, does not find it easy 
to accommodate Dada, which dealt in words 
and noises and even blows as often as it pro- 
duced single, memorable images. And it could 
legitimately be argued that Ernst after 1922, 
when he moved to Paris, belongs to Surreal- 
ism, which was not a German movement - 
although his nightmarish wartime paintings, 
displayed later in the exhibition, are a sober 
reminder of how much he owed to the hallu- 
cinatory visions of Bosch, Grtinewald and 
Friedrich. 

From Ernst onwards the show raises more 
questions than it answers. To restrict the 
choice almost exclusively to easel painting, in 
an effort to establish a continuous painterly 
tradition "governed by an expressive vision 
and by a feeling for the world marked by 
Romanticism”, in Ihe words of one of the selec- 
tors, is to ignore a number of important 
alternative streams in twentieth-century Ger- 
man art. One such is the line that stretches 
from Schwitters, with his use of poor materials 
and worthless found objects, to Joseph Beuys. 
This line would embrace the Fluxus movement 
of the 1960s which sought to broaden the de- 
finition of art to include multi-media actions or 
performances, the remnants of which would 
usually be presented afterwards as a new kind 
of artwork. Tbe mistake of Fluxus may have 
been to confuse art and life but it certainly 
helped Beuys arrive at his idea of sculpture as 
all forms of creative activity - how we live, 
shape our environment and transform society. 
The idealistic and socio-political elements in 
post-war German art cannot be denied. 
Beuys’s presence in the exhibition is something 
of an anomaly but it is not difficult to see why 
he has been included. As a symbolic figure who 
has re-opened a whole area of German 
Romantic and mystical thought, he has re- 
stored to German art a sense of identity and 
even a metaphysical or spiritual quality de- 
stroyed by the Nazis and largely suppressed 
during the post-war years of the economic 
miracle, in favour of more materialistic, and in 
art, more international, goals. The landscapes 
of the younger Anselm Kiefer, the first artist to 
confront the very roots of Nazism in his work, 
are literally blackened by an ironic sense of 
despoliation and loss. They would be unthink- 
able without the example of Beuys. 

Kiefer ought to dominate any account of 
German art of the last ten years and yet in this 
exhibition- he is represented by fewer works 
than either of Ihe minor Berlin printers 
HOdicke and Roberling. It is certainly right to 
stress the role of West Berlin in the revival of 
post-war German figure painting, and one of 
the excitements of the show is to find Baselitz’s 
monumental painting of heads, “Oberon" 
(1964), hanging near two canvases by his 
erstwhile friend and collaborator Eugen 
Schdnebeck. Like Baselitz, Schfinebeck came 
to West Berlin from the East in the mid-1950s. 
(Several of West Germany’s leading artists, 
including Lttpertz, Palermo, Polke and Rich- 
ter, were born or brought up in the Eastern 
block; Penck, the latest to leave, was bought 
out as recently as 1980.) Schflnebeck’s style is a 
striking fusion of Socialist; Realism, Pop Art 
and the amorphous atrocity imagery of Jean 
Fautrier, who in 1966, at the age of thirty, gave 

up painting, to our considerable loss. 

If Berlin in the 1960s is given due promin- 
ence in Gallery 8 at the Academy; DQssCldorf 
Is consistently underplayed. A cryptic notice in 
Gallery 9 informs visitors that Polke, Paler- 
mo aqd fowiendorif. "Wrinot a^ated«dth 
fh- R«lin. croub” of artists, which is an odd. 



“ Voyage on a Fish ", 1934, by Max Beckmann; from the exhibition reviewed here. 


way of saying that all three studied at the 
Dilsseldorf Academy, the last two under 
Beuys, and were closely associated with the 
avant garde in that city. To split up the work of 
Polke and Gerhard Richter, who is shown in an 
earlier room, seems a shame, since their most 
original contribution to art in the 1960s was to 
found a three-man movement (with the artist- 
dealer Konrad Fischer-Lueg) called Capitalist 
Realism. Polke is represented by only one 
painting from this phase, which can be summa- 
rized as a witty and ironic analysis of Pop Art, 
the consumer society and, in Richter’s case, 
the claims made for photography and even 
painting Itself. 

Accepting for a moment the self-imposed 
limitations of the selectors, how does the art of 
a previous, more controversial decade, the 
1950s, fare? The answer is: not badly as far as it 
goes. The broken, deserted townscapes of the 
little-known Berlin artist Werner Heldt look 
uncomfortable beside a magnificent row of 
paintings by Wols, but it is nevertheless histor- 
ically apposite to meet them in such company, 
together with works by Baumeister, E. W. Nay 
and the sulptor Hans Uhimann. Wols is a 
pioneering figure in post-war informal art, who ■ 
was befriended by Sartre in Paris before his 
tragic early death In 1951. There would have ■ 
been more substance and meaning to this sec- 
tion of the exhibition if the organizers had 
extended tbeif partial rehabilitation of “after- 
math" art to include fine abstract and tachist 
painters such as' Winter, Schumacher, early. 
Hans Hartung and Schultze, as well as the 
sculptors Matarg (Beuys's teacher), Kricke 
and Heiliger, the latter one of the winners in 
the "Unknown Political Prisoner" competition 
of 1953. The realist tradition in German art, 
which did not stop with Hitler, is ignored, with 
no paintings by.Hofer, the laiter Dbc or Radzi- 
will. And the exclusion of drawings must;', in ' 
the final analysis, be a matter for regret, since 
there Is an even stronger case to be made for a 
German graphic tradition. 

No one will ever know whether the much- 
discussed refusal of the selectors to admit Nazi- 
approved painting and sculpture to their canon 
was a correct decision or a lost opportunity. I 
suspect it was the former. To have shown one 
kipd of ideological art might have meant show- 
ing another - namely, East German - and the 
spectacle, though of undoubted historical in-.' 


tertst, would have been a largely depressing' 
one. The selectors' reluctance, however, may 
have been prompted by a nagging fear that the 
public might actually enjoy the artefacts of the 
vOlkisch and Blut nnd Boden schools, some of 
which are not so very different from late- 
nineteenth-century nationalistic painting of 
the Swiss, Czech or Scandinavian varieties. It is 
known that English visitors to Munich in 1937 
sometimes preferred the exhibition of official 
German art to that of so-called “degenerate” 
art; Peter-Klaus Schuster, writing in tbe 
Academy’s catalogue, reminds us that 
Raymond Mortimer thought Hitler’s suppres- 
sion of modern art was “the best thing we've 
heard from this gentleman so far”. 

The catalogue {German Art in the Twe ntieth 
Century, edited by Christoph Joachimides, 
Norman Rosenthal and Wieland Schmied, 
.510pp. Prestel Verlag/Weidenfeld and Nicol- 
son. £14.90. 3 7913 0743 6) to this tremendous- 
ly exhilarating but unashamedly partisan ex- 
hibition has over three-hundred pages of close- 
ly printed text, as well as cojour reproductions 
of nearly every work. It contains essays by 
some of the most challenging writers on mod- 
ern German art, such as Walter Grasskamp, 
Peter-Klaus Schuster, Carla Schulz-Hoffmann 
and Matthias Eberle. Grasskamp's short 
artists' biographies at the back are especially 
informative and useful and there are articles on 
related subjects such as “Youth Movements in 
Germany" and Friedrich Nietzsche’s influence 
on the arts. Of non-artists, Nietzsche is refer- 
red to more times than anybody else in the 
catalogue, easily beating Adolf. Hitler into, 
second place. , " 
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Lonely laughter 


Anne Chisholm 


SELINA HASTINGS 
Nnncy Milford 

274pp. Hamish Hamilton. £12.50. 
0241 116848 


During the past twelve months, the Mitford 
industry must surely have reached its peak. 
Five books about or by members of the cele- 
brated clan have appeared, including the mas- 
sive compilation The House of Mitford by 
Jonathan and Catherine Guinness. Thus even 
to addicts of the genre Selina Hastings's 
biography of Nancy Mitford will have some- 
thing ddjd lu about it. She has tried to skirt 
around this danger by making her book com- 
paratively short, and by concentrating on her 
subject's personal and emotional life. The 
approach has led her to take a different, almost 
subversive attitude to the Mitford family, 
whose behaviour, writings and legend have 
hitherto, in true upper-class English fashion, 
concealed rather than revealed emotion. 

Nancy (she wns almost christened Ruby) 
Mitford was the eldest of the seven children, 
six of whom were daughters , of Lord and Lady 
Redesdale. According to Hastings, as a small 
child Nnncy wns utterly indulged and she never 
recovered from the arrival of her sister Pnm, 
whose life she set about making a misery. The 
childhood we now seem to know all too welt 
(Nancy was the first Mitford to write about it - 
in The Pursuit of Love ) emerges from this 
account as rather more jolly and normal than 
its legend; Lord and Lady Redesdale seem 
less bizarre than they have formerly seemed. 


Hastings provides the first explanation (that I 
have heard) of “Farve"^ famous term of 
abuse, "sewer": nothing to do with drains, he 
derived it from sua, the Tamil for pig. Nancy 
grew into a witty, spirited girl who preferred 
elegant and amusing young aesthetes to sol- 
diers or bankers; she fell hopelessly in love 
with one, Hamish Sf Clair Erakine (Hastings 
reveals in an aside that Nancy's brother, Tom, 
had had a fling with him at Eton and consi- 
dered him “a vain, shallow, silly little tart"). 
He certainly made her deeply unhappy, and 
the relationship seems to have set the pattern 
for her emotional life. As Hastings says, "she 
came first with nobody". 

On the rebound from St Clair Erskine, she 
married Peter Rodd, who became well known 
for his irresponsibility, capacity to bore and 
numerous infidelities. She started to write 
novels which at first achieved only a modest 
success. Although, in the 1930s, as Hastings 
relates, both Rodds were briefly caught up in 
the family enthusiasm for Fascism and Oswald 
Mosley (even buying black shirts), they soon 
switched to a vaguely pink pro-Leftism and 
Nancy caused much family trouble by satirizing 
Sir Oswald and his movement in Wigs on the 
Green (1935) - although in deference to her 
sisters Diana, Mosley's wife, and Unity, 
Hitler's admirer, she did tone it down. 

In the late 1930s Nancy wenL with Rodd to 
southern France to help the refugees from 
Franco's Spain. During the war, she worked in 
Heywood Hill's London bookshop and fell 
dramatically and permanently in love with a 
Free French colonel, Gaston Palewski. Hast- 
ings is here at her most perceptive. Although 
her sense of the romantic sometimes affects her 


Principled prickliness 


John Lahr 


KENNETH WILLIAMS 

Just Williams: An autobiography 

252pp. Dent, £8.95. 

0460 046888 


Kenneth Williams has turned himself into a 
figure of fun and likes it that way. His beaky 
nose, plummy tones and high-camp aggression 
are trademarks which have won him a wide 
following, from Hancock's Half Hour to the 
Carry On films. But Williams is a complex and 
tormented raan whose facade of high spirits at 
once masks and admits.his sharp intelligence 
and poignant loneliness. As he points out in 
this fascinating autobiography, he is p profess- 
ing Christian for whom, none the less , “love is 
an invasion of privacy". 

Williams retreated early into a world of his 
own imagination. He never quite fitted into 


. m* william- 
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COMEDIES, • 
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Facsimile editions Of the Second, Third 
: . • ; and Fourth Folios 


family life in the King's Cross area of North 
London, where his brusque and unsympathetic 
father ran a hairdressing establishment and his 
beloved, sharp-tongued mother, Louisa, paid 
more attention to the customer's gossip than to 
the cash register, (Once, when a train-driver 
offered to take her free to Loch Lomond in the 
guard’s van, she replied: “Oh yes, os first class 
baggage") Williams spent a lot of time talking 
to himself - his humour is still rooted in isola- 
tion - and hid his vulnerability and repressed 
feelings behind his classroom clowning as "a 
hedgehog uses his spines". 

He is a fine raconteur, and Just Williams is 
full of well-told anecdotes about his early expo- 
sure to the ftage In military shows, which he 
first joined as a draughtsman. He ended up by 
acting with such, lifelong friends as Stanley 
Baxter and Peter Nichols. In his long and 
successful career, Williams has known and 
worked with some of the brightest stars in 
English entertainment. He has interesting 
things to say about Tony Hancock, who finally 
insisted that Williams should be written out of 
Hancock's Half Hour because hU phrase "stop 
messing about" was a vocal mannerism rather 
than an aspect of a comic character, Williams 
admires Ingrid Bergman, with whom he 
starred in Shaw's Captain Brassbourid’s Con- 
version, and Maggie Smith, an old friend from 
their days in the successful 1950s revne Share 
My bettfice. "Seven guineas for a bral" she 
once exclaimed at Fortnum’s lingerie counter. 
“Cheaper to 'have vour tits off,"' — - 

-i: 1 ..! i .u-_ fd'jv _ '.i 
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be published on October 31. 

prose, she takes a cool look at Palewski and 
evokes sympathy for Nancy, who was to be 
firmly placed on the margin of his existence 
while he was the centre of hers. "Oh, the hor- 
ror of love", she later wrote in a letter. After 
the war Nancy moved to Paris, where she 
wrote her amusing autobiographical novels 
and later her eccentric but popular versions of 
French history. She corresponded copiously 
with her English friends and with her sisters; 
Hastings is curiously frugal with quotations 
from the correspondence with Evelyn Waugh, 
which contains many jokes and clues to both 
writers' temperaments as well as to their work. 
It is comforting to learn that Nancy corrected 
her own early writings according to U and non- 
U terms after the publication of her essay in 
Noblesse Oblige. 

In 1969 Palewski married a French duchess 
and Nancy began to suffer from the cancer that 
killed her after four years of recurrent agony, 
which she bore with great courage. Hastings 
handles this bleak ending well. 

Nancy Mitford emerges from this biography 
as "politically immature" and emotionally 


undernourished. Hastings herself is tentative 
on political matters and most assured when 
writing about character and feeling. She is 
thoughtful about the Mitford idiom, and shorn 
' how the jokes and special words worked as a 
protective device. “Shriek", the Mitfordese (or 
laughter is, as Hastings remarks, “an ugly won! 
with its underlying implications of distress". 
Even more unpleasant is “scrapage”, Nancy 
Mitford's term for pregnancy or baby (she had 
had two miscarriages and a hysterectomy). 
Hastings’s verdict on Nancy's attitude to her 
two Fascist sisters is almost too simple; "she 
loved her sisters but she loathed their politics". 
She does not deal with how Nancy felt about 
her brother Tom’s pro-German views, and her 
analysis of the causes and consequences of the 
extraordinary episode in 1940 when she seo 
retly informed the nuthoritics that her sWe/ 
Diana was dangerous and ought to be impris- 
oned is oddly perfunctory. But the books very 
readable, and the portrait of Nancy Milford 
that emerges from it is much more human, if 
sadder and less dazzling, than any we have 
been given before. 


Post-war passions 
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„ L . . .... ... Williams, 

obviously admfres the cpUra£e that basses' as ' ; 
.frivolity. . He' jwds ; greatly’ ^ttractca tb ijhe .’ 
brilliant humour, of Joe Oriony who tailored 
. . the first versioti; of Loot vi a star Vehicle; for' 
him. And although that' first production was A 
' flop, he honoured iprtbn’^ineirtpiry arid the' 

. play by mounting a firatrrajfo Lohdori produc- 
tlpn a few years ago. He y/asjone of the : few 
people to befriend /Both Ortori atid Hi* layer, 

, ' Kenneth HalUweU.who murdered Orton; and; 

. • then took his own life, In 1967. He forbtah to 
dramatize, in his otherwise fair account of their ; 
briQfbutirapori^t : friend8Wp,hiso^'gBrier'. 

■ osity in extending friendship to the depressed . 
ahd urilikeable; HaUiwelV. f '. ••• / 
j Just . Williams draws on die , djriries i thrit 
Williams has kept oyer a ilfetlmej. The; autriblo-. 
graphy 1$ amiable, intelligent and friU.if good' 
. stories. Writing isobviously ^ newdlre^lon foK 
hint; and oqe that be intends, to pursue- 1 hope 
that hd will have the courage to let .the diaries', 
and the' people iu then) (Wluding hirr^aolfi) 

: Haji'4 a mpre. tmg^ in hi? 

v * ' ’ ''' 


Frances Partridge is well aware that the post- 
Second World Wnr period, 1945 to I960, was a 
particularly unattractive era. She knows that n 
peacetime diary, written during that sort of 
peace, is an odd one to publish ; though she says 
that she kept it partly out of habit (a continua- 
tion of her wartime diary which became A 
Pacifist's War, 1978) and partly because she 
felt, after Hiroshima, that civilization as she 
had known it was coming to an end and that 
this was worth recording. Her world, of course, 
.was nbt sb uncivillzed. She had. she writes, 
.^something of an allergy to the rich and priyi- 
. legetT arid Jret-she seems curiously unaware of 
'.hoiv rich arid privileged these diaries reveal her 
to haye, been; VE Day was May 8, 1945; by the 
end of June Partridge had had lunch at the Ivy 


"our old Bloomsbury Gods" are eitherdcad w 
remote from her. One may cry, Tom 
H eaven for that", but in fact the old 
made for far belter copy, however often 
gitated, than the pale shadows peopling 
tridge’s life during this post-war penod. 
love affairs of Robert Kce, for exnmpfei®* 
exercise in dullness, as are the commonp rJ 
comings and goings of most ot her friends- 
an enormous relief to visit Broadmoor m 
of Ham Spray. Partridge’s husband, HP' 


i min iiiiiiiu 6 v. ..L.n - ■ 

was writing a book about Broadmoor ana j JjHhbh the "I" replies from the north and 

made several visits to the prison, one* J wpYcg England all - including "your East- 

. »i«* once J tadom gins, / Your African crimes / And your 

^ villainies'* - not because of any material 


concert, once to a sports meeting, on 
dance. The description of watching a P** « 
arice of The Earl and the Olrl in which a 
mostly young, tali and strong murd ^ en J B1 . 
sed in hunting pink were singing the opc 
chorus” is worthy of the diaries ot 
Woolf. So, . too, is a description of the m 


At last, a biography of August Strindberg writ- 
lea by an Englishman for the English - a peo- 
ple who have never really come to terms with 
him. From the Anglo-Saxon point of view, 
Strindberg tends to look more like a myth than 
a writer; he moves upon the face of the waters 
ofthe modem theatre, or he is a metaphor for a 
particularly intense struggle between the 
kk!. The adjective “Strindbergian" - like 
"Chekhovlan" or "Pinteresque" - is often 
more familiar than the plays from which it has 
allegedly been derived. 

la Sweden, he is a far more specific, and also 
multifarious, agent provocateur. From his first 
papular breakthrough with the satirical novel 
The Red Room in 1879 (when he had already 
been writing plays for ten years) to the article 
against the government's method of financing 
amament which he wrote on his death-bed in 
the spring of 1912, he showed in an almost 
toadnuous stream of publications what could 
be done to Swedish consciousness and with the 
Swedish language; and neither has been the 
one since. Both these figures, the English 
Strindberg and the Swedish - one with perhaps 
too little local habitation, one with possibly too 
mich - represent something real and impor- 
tant and must be paid attention to. The prob- 
lem is how to make them speak to each other; 
md Michael Meyer is in a unique position to 
mnoount It. If at the end of this monumental 
biography the English reader feels that the 
retired image of Strindberg has not been 
much modified - a neurotic genius remarkable 
lor the contributions he made to world drama, 
rttwoitages: with his "naturalistic" plays in 
late 1880s and with his "expressionist" 
Ptys around the turn of the century - at least 
M now has available to him virtually all the 
ioown facts of that strange career. 

U the English have been uneasy about 
foindberg, he was characteristically sure of 
pros and cons of his feelings about them. 
Ilayare there already in the poem he wrote on 
England (still unvisited) as part of the cycle 
“Erik" published in 1883. The rising sun is 
ilalngon the white cliffs of Dover, and the "I" 
the poem hears a voice from the south: 


1 rune you, England, 

™<Mky while on the outside 
whitened sepulchre, 
^ataslde as black, 
to woty Mack. 


todwed between the North 


Jtaaie you, Island of wholesalers, 
your comer-shop politics. 


Sea and the 
Atlantic. 


St Tkere is also, running through | hc ^' r 


the inspiring theme of Partridge’s tove for^ 


husband. During the course °f 

. v.-, . 41 . .. . 7 — j Ralph falls ill and is diagnosed as 

: and bden Jo the opera at (Sadler's Wells. She from a heart condition from which, on tw 

8 ? touch. that*he page, he dies. Frances had met'himtn^ ^ 


rejected, but Dickens did not. Nor did 
Shakespeare, with whom Strindberg had a 
number of very different encounters through- 
out his career. With those two Englishmen he 
shared, even in his darkest hours, an irrepres- 
sible interest in life in all its horror, absurdity 
and glory, and in language and its expressive 


potentials. He also shored with them the pro- 
fessional writer’s concern for his audience. 


.^s virtually; without servants but then writes ; had loved him with a passiori that nr. 

, diation'p^mber 1J shtcaUed a tthe Hunger- : . flourished. She has some wise 
;.|ord Labour-Exchange and applied for a daily .about long marriages and about the 
; ,h6lp onlne grounds tha( she had a contract to ; bury philosophy of sex, and even wise 
^teabpokand “if I’m doing all the work hr: about the effects ofUlriess on the parser 
, the home' It'S impossible , tp : ;gfct on; urith frv well.^ Her fear, wheri^ *he realizes howril ^PJ. 
» wjthievtdent satisfaction, "went ; i. is,' |s palpable; Her rage at being In he h “ J ^ 

doctors whom she detests - partic^J, 

' ^ :• reVeal ^i whom She describes as "this horse-face . 


^tobution to human welfare ("Your excel- 
'“‘t.Pale Ale / And your splendid razors"); . 
-^bwausi* of.you, " ’ 

parwiri, Spencer and Mill. 

jWdiaei Meyer, who in any case thinks that 
as. a poet is "much overrated in 
Then'ydqesjnot quote this poem. Clearly it 
.joiqne ofhls greatest, but it may serve to 
:sbtriething of the range of impulses 
apd the range of responses demanded 
flL" |W*. anything Strindberg writes. The 
a. ^Jy hnd.fte pedestrian, 1 the sublime and 
j^JvT^ouk, are . yoked together in a lati- 
® » tor as my literal translation can 
reddliii r Fpbuat , Concrete detail. Voracious 
the prolific writing, and the 
^niik^TLa- 68 ^ rejects with the game zest,, 
ta liked to underplay what he 


who sweats under the arms, has blac l 
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W -to the Bib|e), Strindberg 

a<5 ^nowledge his literary and 
^ ^ ^*1 as the: possibly even 

I t' upon him of a host of 

? ;Pnilospphers,; historians, social 
H 1 At thC same time he was 
toese thinker B.aswith, 
and, wives,. $o Darwtot 
- .Stuart Mill came to he 


. , Fhis last point needs making, for interpreta- 
tions of Strindberg’s personality - the often 
bizarre story and style of his apparently self- 
obsessed life - have tended to obtrude into any 
attempt to discuss his literary and dramatic 
achievement. Swedish scholars have hotly 
debated whether he was schizophrenic, para- 
noiac or manic-depressive - a debate which 
Meyer wisely refrains from joining; and even 
such an eloquent claim for Strindberg's drama- 
tic powers as Robert Brustein’s, in The Theatre 
of Revolt, is ultimately based oq the assump- 
tion that "the roots of Strindberg's art are so 
clearly sexual and pathological". Psychoanaly- 
tical tools may lay bare these roots - indeed 
they hardly need baring, as he wore them in his 
cap, like Fluellen's leek. Meyer can show them 
by letting Strindberg speak for himself through 
his letters, where sometimes - especially in 
those to his wives - adoration will turn to 
abuse, and lyricism into obscenity, within a few 
lines. Just occasionally the translator’s imagi- 
nation outruns the writer's; in the letter to 
Adolf Paul of June 22, 1893, quoted on page 
278, the phonetic similarity of Swedish focka, 
meaning “kick out” or “dismiss”, to the ob- 
vious English verb has misled Meyer into mak- 
ing Strindberg seem even cruder than he is and, 
incidentally, making nonsense of Strindberg's 
sane, if vile, argument. 

But practically every page he wrote cries out 
about other roots, too; in the sheer joy of 
writing, of observing life and turning it into 
fiction. “Is it possible", he wrote in his diary in 
January 1901 - some months before beginning 
what was to become A Dream Play - "that all 
the terrible things I have experienced have 
been staged for me, so that I might become a 
dramatist and describe all states of mind and all 
situations?" 

Out of context, these could simply be the 
words of a thoroughly confused man living on 
the borders of insanity. In the context of his 
works, they point up a self-conscious interplay 
of life and art which has only recently received 
much attention in Swedish Strindberg critic- 
ism. Olof Lagerkrantz's study of Strindberg as 
a role-player who fictionalized himself as much 
in his diary and letters as in his published writ- 
ings appeared in Sweden in 1979 and, in trans- 
lation, in England in 1984 (TLS, November 6), 
when it was negatively reviewed by Michael 
Meyer in The Sunday Times. It seems to me a 
far more important and persuasive contribu- 
tion to our understanding of this Strindberg 
. crux than is suggested by Meyer’s total omis- 
sion of reference to it, In his text and in Ids 
bibliography. 

Strindberg wrote with furious Speed - plays 
like The Father, Miss Julie and The Dance of 
Death, Part I were each composed in a couple 
of weeks - and hardly blotted a line; but, 
whether in the plays, the novels or the outright 
autobiographies - Son of a Servant, Inferno, 
Legends, Alone, etc - 'there Is not just the 
spontaneous overflow of powerful emotion but 
also conscious artistic design and controlled 
communication with the reader or audience. 
As he wearied of what he saw (however unfair- 
ly) as Ibsenite realism, he also grew scornful of 
any easy notion of objectivity - “so beloved by 
those who lack a subject"; as he put it in his 
1889 essay "On Modern Drama and Modem 
Theatre". But as a critic he was always alert to 
the craft of writing. There is, for example, his 
highly technical criticism of Shakespeare, both 
in A Blue Book and in Open Letters to the 
Intimate Theatre, where he discusses aspects of 
structure and language with insights well ahead 
of English contemporaries.' (Here I must 
disagree with Meyer, who thinks the 

• Shakespeare essays “desperately unreward- 
ing) And much 'earlier, in Son of a Servant 
( 1886 ), he relates bow Q^rgBr^des's crmcal 
thinking burst upon him, m 1870, with the 
force of a revelation which is defined in terms 
appropriate to LA, Richards’s, br even later, 

• principles of criticism: • . ^ . ^ / r . 

^ wliii was Irefore him- iwiiiliite It; 


took the work of art to pieces; demonstrated its 
anatomy and physiology, without committing him- 
self to saying whether it was beautiful or not. 

However autobiographical Strindberg’s own 
material was, when he wrote he built structures 
out of it which would function to produce cer- 
tain effects in readers and audiences. Some- 
times, of course, he is explicit about this, as in 
the famous preface to Miss Julie , or the head- 
note to A Dream Play, or the discussion of his 
own history plays in Open Letters. But, to 
avoid the intentional fallacy, we need to 
approach ail Strindberg's art according to the 
principle that the work is the thing. 

All is, of course, an impossibly tall order for 
anyone with less stamina and knowledge of the 
Swedish language than Michael Meyer. To the 
English-speaking world Strindberg is still 
known mainly as the writer of a handful of 
plays - The Father, Miss Julie, Creditors, The 
Dance of Death, Easter, A Dream Play, The 
Ghost Sonata. But the Swedish reader of the 
fifty-five volumes of the hitherto standard edi- 
tion of his Collected Works ( Samlade Skrifter, 
edited by John Landquist, Stockholm, 1912- 
20, now at last in the process of being replaced 
by an edition prepared according to modern 
editorial principles) has available to him not 
only more than sixty pieces of dramatic art but 
also a body of verse - narrative and lyrical - a 
large number of novels and short stories, auto- 
biographies, historical and linguistic studies, 
travelogues, nature sketches and essays on 
many very different subjects. Fifteen volumes 
of letters have so far been published under the 
editorship of Torsten Eklun, taking us up to 
1907; and as yet unpublished letters, as well as 
other manuscripts, drafts, sketches, etc, can be 
consulted in the archives of the Royal Library 
and the Strindberg Museum in Stockholm, and 
elsewhere. In America, the University of 
Washington Press, through the labours of Pro- 
fessor Walter Johnson and his collaborators, is 
making available translations of works little, or 
not at all, known in English-speaking coun- 
tries. In England, there is no Oxford Strind- 
berg, and the availability of texts is very much 
at toe mercy of the tastes of translators. The 
best known are Meyer’s own play translations, 
though he modestly underplays their impact 
when tracing the fortunes of Strindberg on toe 
English stage. 

This is not to say that one has to be a Swede 
to approach Strindberg, but to ask for a certain 
humbleness before generalizing about what is 
"Strindbergum”, and a certain awareness of 
the interrelationships and cross-fertilizations 
between works in different modes and genres 
within his vast . corpus. For example, Son of a 
Servant is in many ways crucial to the develop- 
ment of the rest of his creative work. The text 
itself is not only an autobiography but also a 
work of fiction and a critical document ahead 
of the times in its awareness ofthe complexities 
of viewpoint in a work of art: 


whether the author has really, aa he sometimes be- 
lieved, experimented with points of view or incar- 
nated himself in various personalities, polymerized 
himself, or whether a gracious providence has ex- 
perimented with t he author - this may erne rgc, to the 
enlightened reader, from the texts. 

In its declared intention to trace and define the 
growth of a writer's inind, Son of a Servant is in , 
a central Romantic tradition; but in the image 
ofthe self which emerges, the work is distinctly ' 
modem, not to say modernist. That image is 
also the programme for Strindberg’s art. The 
very nature of his drama; before and after the 
Inferno crisis, is governed by his vision of the 
self as “a multi-coloured confusion which lacks 
substance" and which “changes forms accord- 
ing to the viewpoint of the observer”. In the 
paturallsticplays such selves ore tested againdt, 
and generally destroyed' by, strong, defined 
selves. In the po&t-Inferno plays, the percep- 
tion of character and reality as changing 
"according to the viewpoint of the observer" . 
comes to determine the whole dramatic struc- 
ture. And in both groups, toe notion of art as a 
■'search", through suspended contradictions 
rather than towards reconciliation, makes him 
an innovator who still seems strangely modern, 
Language and structure wdrk together in 
this. Speed; in The Father can be a tool both of 
strength and of weakness- Against the pragma-, 
lie literalness of Laura,. whose Strength lies in' 
keeiqg only her specific purpose, the Captain is 
powericM.; His speeches rely - increasingly,; 
,a8'':ihe play' proceeds - oil aisdciaitionsl, 
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metaphors, parallels, quotations; he probes 
himself and the human condition. But he is 
ineffectual: in speaking, as in acting, all he 
achieves is to appear insane. To be sensitive is 
to be fragmented, and his self is, like J. Alfred 
Pru frock’s, made up of remembered snatches. 
Twice at least his inability to respond except 
through analogies is taken to self-parodic 
lengths: in his paraphrase of Shylock’s speech 
in Act Two and in the catalogue of cuckolds in 
Literature in Act Three. Strindberg is, as it 
were, making poetic drama out of 
psychoanalytical techniques. The poetry lies 
partly in a particularly concrete, sensuous 
evocation of experiences, whether painful or 
pleasurable. When Ibsen’s characters look into 
the past, they tell us what they did and why; 
Strindberg’s tell us how things smelt and tasted 
and felt. 

Strindberg knows how lo use the theatre to 
create an emotional effect by superimposing 
one scene - imagined, through significant sen- 
sory detail - on another, before our eyes: the 
Captain, for example, lying there in his strait- 
jacket, stirred by the soft feel of Laura's shawl 
against his mouth into remembering the smell 
of vanilla from her hair and the walks in the 
birch-woods. This technique draws on his ex- 
periments in prose fiction and verse, but it is 
put to use throughout his dramatic career, not- 
ably in the Chamber Plays which he wrote for 
his Intimate Theatre. The Pelican, with which 
that theatre opened in 1907, is almost entirely 
built on it, and it reaches its apotheosis in the 
final scene as brother and sister, surrounded by 
the flames of the burning apartment, smell the 
lavender in the linen cupboard and the spices in 
the kitchen, remembering Christmases and 
summer holidays, until they die into an 
imagined scene made more real to them - and 
momentarily to us - than the actual scene on 
stage. 

In Inferno , as in the plays written after that 
autobiographical fiction, scenery and “actors" 
shift according to the perceiver’s viewpoint; 
objects are now innocuous, now imbued with 
dreadful significance. Easter is a play which 
depends on this effect. The characteristically 
Strindbergian process of perception which pro- 
duces it starts, no doubt, from a Romantic 
refusal to separate subject and object: the 
mind creating what it sees. But to this he adds 
both a strong awareness, acquired through his 
works Of the 1880s, of the dark recesses of that 
mind and a new sense of the possibility that the 
mind and external reality ate jointly controlled 
from outside, or above, by "powers". Furth- 
ermore, the typically Strindbergian quality ■ 
which modifies all the rest, and which seems to 
be an inalienable part of his ability to write, is 
the ,knack of keeping hold of solid, physical 
things even while deeply inside a mental ex- 
perience. He walks, in Inferno , through an 
Austrian ravine and sees an image of Dante's 
Hell, whereupon “it is humble reality which 
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reveals itself through a hideous stench, a flow 
of mud and a chorus of grunts, issuing from the 
pig-yard". Thus, as so often in A Dream Play, 
the nightmare world of the mind acquires a 
saving tinge of the comic. This strain - a sense 
of self-awareness communicated through 
touches of absurd comedy - is important in the 
later plays. It dominates whole scenes, like the 
infernal ball in that wonderfully varied “Mys- 
tery", Advent-, it pervades The Ghost Sonata, 
and it is responsible- for the extraordinary emo- 
tional range of both parts of The Dance of 
Death. 

If I were to find a locus for the versatility of 
the Active world of later Strindberg, I would 
choose the passage, in the early part of Inferno, 
where the “I” is in the midst of his scientific 
experiments, his hands scorched and bleeding 
from heat and chemicals. He plants a walnut, 
the image of the human brain, and four days 
later 

[separated the embryo which is wedged, in theshape 
of a heart no bigger than a pear-seed, between the 
two cotyledons, themselves like a human brain. Im- 
agine my excitement when, on the slide in my micro- 
scope, I see two small bands, alabaster white, raised 
and folded as if in prayer. Is this a vision, a hallucina- 
tion? No, nothing of the sort. A crushing reality 
which fllls me with terror. Unmoving, stretched out 
towards me, as if imploring: I can count their five 
fingers, the thumb shorter than the rest, the hands o< 
a real woman or childl . . . What kind of phe- 
nomenon was this? The first two rudimentary leaves 
of a walnut tree, Juglans regia, Jupiter’s acorn? No- 
thing else. And still, it was undeniable fact that the 
ten fingers of the human form were folded in a ges- 
ture of appeal: de profundts clamavi ad te ! 

Scientific precision Is combined with a sense of 
the wonderful, and of the grotesque, in a way 
which, if I were to define it by comparison, I 
could only liken to those sections of The Magic 
Mountain where Hans Castorp learns what life 
is through study of embryology. (Thomas 
Mann was, of course, an admirer of Strind- 
berg.) At ttte same time, Strindberg's writing 
here is shot through with that sense of possibili- 
ties - of the natural and supernatural explana- 
tions both being true - which in English litera- 
ture we Hardly find later than Sir Thomas 
Browne, 

Atavism and anticipation meet in Strind- 
berg. His visual imagination was running 
ahead of what the theatres of bis day could 
manage: he was not, for example, to live to see 
a stage arid a director or designer able to cope 
with the final moments of A Dream Play when 
the growing castle bunts into flames, revealing 
"a wall of human faces, questioning, grieving, 
in despair" while simultaneously the flower 
bud crowning the castle opens into “a giant 
chrysanthemum" . The Open Letters to the Inti- 
mate Theatre tell something of the frustrations 
involved in trying to find.a visual language for 
these plays. That he persisted Is an indication 
that some of the things he wanted to say could 
be said in no other language. But at the same 
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The Father at the Intimate Theatre in 1908, with Fanny Falkner, Strindberg's hut love, and the theatre’s 
director, August Falck, as the Captain. The production was directed by Strindberg himself, who originally 
wanted to use drapes rather than a realistic room as the set. The Father was Strindberg 's greatest critical sucass 
at the Intimate Theatre under Falck, who staged twenty-four of Strindberg’s plays during the three years of da 
theatre’s existence. 






time he was extending his verbal range in his 
late lyrics and experimenting with purely ver- 
bal structures, as in the remarkable short 
novel, or long short story, called Taklagsdl 
(The Topping-Out Feast) of 1906. 

He had first intended to write this as a cham- 
ber play, and the mode of writing - as in the 
Student's closing monologue in The Ghost 
Sonala - is largely an extension of the tech- 
nique arrived at in the longer speeches of the 
naturalistic plays: an internal monologue long 
before Molly Bloom’s. Thoughts, feelings, im- 
ages (and it is false to separate the three) come 
up, subside, recur. The syntax is loose; the 
punctuation knows no rules outside the con- 
sciousness it is Imitating; full stops have practi- 
cally disappeared. Most of Taklagsdl consists 
of the voice of a man dying slowly and painfully 
of gangrene, feverish and drugged. The voice 
grinds on, relentlessly trying to retell an unhap- 
py marital episode but swamping it with sur- 
realist digressions and punctuating its own lack 
of progress by barking out a bizarre refrain: 

“ Falkensteinmarsch , Nachtlgal-rekord " (the 
voice of a German corporal on an obscene 
gramophone record he mistakenly bought his 
little boy for his fourth birthday) . As so often in 
Strindberg, one is struck by the sheer modern- 
ity of the achievement here, as an anticipation 
of a novel like Beckett's Malone Dies. As in 
The Ghost Sonata, there is no easy formula for 
what all the discordant elements add up to; but 
we can say that they are held together in a 
deliberately discordant relationship, not be- 
cause Strindberg was neurotic but because he 
was one of the first artists of an incohesive 
world. 

Michael Meyer’s biography of this artist is a 
model of its kind, in that it avoids speculation 
and lets Strindberg and those who associated 
with him speak for themselves. His subject's 
presence is conveyed by quotations, rather 
than by Meter’s own writing, which effaces 
itself before almost endless accounts of re- 
views, dates and places, of performances of 
; , Stripdtrerg plays, andjsefora the almost d&y-to- 
day detail of jus life, It wpiild be as objective a 
| . picture of Strindberg as we could hope to have 
in. English,; were it. not for. some notes of 
exasperatioq. - ' \ 

! ' ' Rwt . there; is ft justifiable exasperation with 
..the ytty the Swedes received the works of 
Strindberg buhls lifetime: what Meyer de- 
scribes as “tlje dismissal of Strindberg by his 
oontemporanr midgety i $ Sweden?; If is rather: 
mori difficult to accept Meyer’s pe^ading.qrk 
... -jjffyy: df pwnt-dgy Syvedes ' fof'oveiTatbjg 
Strindberg’s'npri-drhmaUc., works, Averse, and 
proseiHe isverybonestabout the difficuityof 
; ... appreciating - pbetfy . written in. a tepgusge 
, ; Milch; knot one's nativb one;; given this, it 
might* fiqVe been better not to dogmatize that 
• . “Strindberg.waS nevpr a skilful verifier", of 
■' . mat be wak 'ftecbnically ujiskilful. . andbdnai 
: • in content?! Of tbo extraordipary , associative 
vbrbaf Imagination W^mikes Strindberg’s 
Wfogv whether. in verse or, 
; narrative, wejuxr, very . Ji Me . 


with Strindberg himself: understandable 
enough when it refers to his abysmal dealings ' 
with other people - ex-friends or benefactor, 
or ex-wives - or to his bouts of antisamtsm 
and other unattractive features. Any sensitive 
biographer must feel this, and Meyer is more 
restrained than many. But there is also what 
one might call an aesthetic exasperation run- 
ning through the book: why did Strindberg not 
concentrate on being a playwright? Not only 
that, but why did he not stick to being the kind 
of playwright Mr Meyer would have liked ban 
to be? Strindberg is rebuked for the "dreadful 
waste” of his historical-cultural studies , Tht 
Swedish People , undertaken at a stage of his 
career (1881) when he should have been get- 
ting on with writing plays. True, he had to live: 
“Yet Dickens, Ibsen, Melville, CheUwrurf 
Shaw had no private income; it is mft) ^ 
their judgement was better than Strindberg’s.* 

He exercised the same bad judgment in not 
putting narrative fiction aside, unlike (in tha 
case) Chekhov, Shaw, Synge and Beckett- 
Meyer is very confident that Strindbergian 
goodness and badness can be disentangled am 
measured. Unfortunately the critical vocawd- 
ary used to support these judgments does not 
inspire the same degree of confidence. "Rathei 
melodramatic" does for down-grading a J® - 
ber of varied works, and so do '’pot-bwerj 
“humdrum" and "sloppily constructed 
alone “trivial” (nnd I cannot be the only 5*** 
to Bquirin nt seeing the Fairy Tales, on wimn 
was brought up, thus dismissed). T&ecn 
criteria are somewhat questionable, too. 
alleged “faults” of Miss Julie are identffieau . 
“theoften melodramatic phrasing, - 

ty of making Julie herself sympathetic an ■ 

suicide convincing"; and we aw *° . 

Strindberg “tended not to be 8 
traying people in a state of calmne« l 
plays tend to be about people in such a s • i 
and that he “was always good on vuW > j 
are easier to make convincing Ibaa J* .. , 

When it comes to defining Strifldwtf ■ 
posed weaknesses as a novelist, 
back on an unexplained goncraiiza < 
wide as to be meaningless: “A wlde.JF 

■ between the German and Swndlnavi ^ 
on the one band, and the British, , B* . ^ a 
American idea, on the other band, 
novel should be.” ■ 

■ The problem, I suppose, ta that 

many Strindbergs, that much of the ® x r faCtip0 

: . ,in his works lies in watching the w. ^ 

1 between them, but that Micbaw 
give an alpha to only one . 

the rest. .In his estimate, t ^ e re ^ TTlorticn- 

• subject is "sexual relationships and* ^ 

Jar, the problems that inarried cp®P\ ^ 
when love arid hatred ride harid in M 
he was, “by the severest : 

dards, only a great writer when ne 

... about this obsession”. If this is 
must be grateful that Strindberg did _ 

five' up to those standards. Wore j. 

>• non-Swedes, too, have more reasons . 

A hide than this biography, f°T ^ 
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Charles L. Stinger has sought to write a book 
belonging to the genre (as he says) of cultural 
history: that is to say. one which blends social 
and religious history, the history of literature 
and of ideas and the history of nrt. This is a 
difficult mix to manage, but the mixer is r 
civilized and able historian, who in this work 
shows himself adept at placing the literary and 
social world of the humanists of the papal court 
in the context of political and religious policy. 

The Renaissance in Rome is in most respects 
a satisfying study; it uncovers a largely un- 
familiar area of intense humanist activity in 
fifteenth and sixteenth-century Rome, in 
patristic and other humane studies, in religious 
propaganda, in advisory influence on works of 
art, architecture and town planning. Assess- 
ment of the religious and humane learning 
sponsored by the papal court from the mid- 
fifteenth century onwards has hitherto hRd to 
be gathered from the work of specialists like 
(be late Cardinal Giovanni Mercati: a great 
Catholic pundit like Ludwig von Pastor only 
muddied the waters by insisting in his History 
of the Popes on a dubious distinction between a 
"pagan" and a “Christian" Renaissance. 

No one has until now thought to judge these 
matters in a single interpretative work. The 
present book is much more than a complement 
lo John D’Amico's recent Renaissance 
Humanism in Papal Rome, because Stinger 
goes much further than D’Amico in placing 
"Roman humanism" in the general context of 
papal and church history; he does not hesitate 
to consider it in the light of general trends in 
the late medieval Church, of the Protestant 
Reformation and even (though less satisfy- 
ing^) of the Counter-Reformation. The gen- 
eral effect is to hammer home the positive 
elements in religious humanism in Renaissance 
Rome, which have until now been treated by 
many historians in a disparaging and negative 
way. 


The author has concentrated on the rhet- 
orical and propagandist activities of the papal 
humanists: not so much on their ventures into 
theology, which with one or two exceptions 
were very minor, but much more on their roles 
as court preachers, writers of tracts, advisers 
on the organizing of religious ceremonies and 
pageants and inspirers of programmes for 
works of art and buildings. All this is interest- 
ing and important, and it was not wrong to 
make it the core of the book. However, one 
wonders whether the rhetorical topics ex- 
pounded by the Roman humanists should have 
been allowed to dictate the way in which the 
present book is organized and planned, as they 
seem to have done. In the early part of the 
book Stinger develops the economic, social 
and political forces which affected the policies 
of the Renaissance Popes. He has chosen to 
arrange the central part around four rhetorical 
themes: the image of the city of Rome, the 
restoration of the Roman Church, the renewal 
of the Roman Empire through the medium of 
the Roman Church and the apocalyptic fulfil- 
ment of the religious destiny of Christianity in 
“the fullness of time”. 

These images and motifs were used by the 
Roman clergy and the learned men, artists and 
architects whom they employed, in order to 
aggrandize Rome and the Roman See and to 
propagate Roman ideas. But arranging the 
book around such diffuse themes gives a cer- 
tain fuzziness to the whole, partly because, as 
the author readily concedes, the views dissemi- 
nated in this way were grossly exaggerated, 
and lacking in any sense of political reality, 
partly because other ways of looking at Rome 
and the papacy get subordinated to the history 
of rhetoric and propaganda. Papa! Rome of 
this period was, after all, an over-administered 
and underdeveloped little country, which 
dung with bombastic tenadty to the remnants 
of past spiritual and temporal grandeur. In 
spite of the pains to which Stinger has been to 
stop the grandiose and inflated nature of ,the 
material from flowing over into the interpreta- 
tion, one has a few doubts. I cannot believe 
that “Reality, for most Renaissance Romans, 
took on intelligibility only in the light of 
Rome’s mythic destiny", even if we restrict the 
expression “Renaissance Romans” to mean 
people who were of some importance in the 
papal court. However willing the Renaissance 
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Books on English history by French liistorians 
to sufficiently rare to make the publication of 
Jcan-Pietre Moreau’s study something of an 
event, more especially since his survey of 
topty VTITs break with Rome offers a re- 
aring perspective. How ‘‘and why did so 
JJwiy English Catholics (by whom he means all 
> ; '“p 8 ® who did not become Protestants) ac- 
Wjpe jn the schism? Why did so many 
: ' u ? piPee to it and even justify it? 

' dismisses several possible explana- 

jfottf-.' Although the government could act 
wjrtalfy agaiqst dissidents, fear alone was In- 
. • many who accepted some innova- 

• .“JJkWerenbt too frightened to protest against 
■ Nor was the Church weak: Henry was 

‘gW.'fo make various small compromises 

• ^ wris not a'slmple victory of Pro- 
Ngbt over Catholic darkness: neither 

. i m ° 8t Ids, advisers sought to eftab- 

• ■’ ^ * Church . Sor was it a matter of 

propaganda: most of the tracts 
government In the 1530s fol- 
’ ^^^^c^ than preceded, the events and 

•£ they justified; 

V yS^ ^o^ati stresses are the divisions With- 
^ t^^iwhom he ’calls Catholics, above all 


into exile (but not till 1536 did he criticize 
Henry's actions, and not till 1537 did he be- 
latedly try to stir up rebellion). Thomas More 
and Bishop John Fisher alone of prominent 
royal servants were prepared to die for their 
convictions; but neither More’s silent resigna- 
tion nor Fisher’s repeated defences of the 
privileges of the Church made them men likely 
to halt Henry VUI. Far more numerous in 
positions of influence were those who became 
what Moreau calls “schismatic catholics": they 
accepted Henry VHI as the supreme head on 
earth of the Church in England but they re- 
mained orthodox in doctrine. The study of 
their attitudes and actions forms the heart of 
this book. Their ideas, as : expressed both in 
worki like Gardiner’s De Vera Obedlentla 
and in casual correspondence, are carefully 
assessed to show how intellectual .weaknesses 
hampered effective political action. Convinced 
of the need for social order if anarchy was to be 
kept at bay, they consequently stressed the 
need for unquestioning obedience to the king. 
Before the 1530s few had had to face the 
agonizing dilemma of choosing between the 
service of their king and service of God: not 
surprisingly, few developed a philosophy on 
which they could effectively make a stand 
against Henry - or against the more radical 
rulers of the minority of Edward VI. 

Moreau’s carefully documented study 
makes an important cose, but it would have 
been useful, 1* he had considered the role of 
Henry Vm more directly. Moreau sees the 
kirig as "the master of the game", neutralizing 
the possible opposition of ’niomaS More by 
making him Lord Chancellor ih 1529, taking , 
the initiative against the Church in May 
1532; fiercely pursuing the ,Maid ,of Kent 
tor her danEeroUs prophecies 1 . Here Mtireau s 

-4SSW JaU btihe late.! 


Popes may have been to listen to court 
preachers who magnified their religious and 
ideological importance, their policies usually 
seem to have been inspired by an extraordi- 
narily sharp appreciation of political realities. 

The enthusiasm and copiousness of the book 
excuse some untidiness in the way it presents 
its ideas. Art historians will find a great deal to 
discuss in it: it has made the themes supplied by 
the scholars of the Roman court for (he decora- 
tive programmes of the Roman builders and 
artists hang together in a more coherent way 
than earlier writers have observed. In the field 
of church history the book’s greatest import- 
ance is to delineate (he cultural context of the 
Christian Rome which preceded the Reforma- 
tion, and to establish the continuity of a tradi- 
tion of Christian learning which was refounded 
in the mid-fifteenth century, and stretches 
without break into the Counter-Reformation 
period. We can see, having read this book, how 
the tradition of the religious-humanist Pope 
Marcellus II (1555) derived firmly from the 
time of the humanist Pope Pius 11 (1458-64), 
though differing in emphasis from the culture 
of Pius himself. 

Although “Renaissance and Reformation" 
has for over a century been the standard 
periodization of history teachers, no one has 
any more idea today than when Lord Acton 
planned his Cambridge History over a century 
ago, how a category which includes Reforma- 
tion and Counter-Reformation, and which re- 
fers to things which can be said to have “hap- 
pened next”, fits with a category like the Re- 
naissance, which cannot easily be shown to 
have “happened" at all. The continuity of a 
learned tradition can be interrupted in a sym- 
bolic way by some occurrence such as the sack 
of Rome in 1527, but it cannot be interrupted 
in a real way except by the removal of the 
learned men concerned, or by their abandon- 
ing the tradition, and neither of these things 
took place. There is no easily demonstrable 
break-point in the tradition of religious learn- 
ing in papal Rome between Its origins. in the 
fifteenth century, which Professor Stinger has 
ably and happily described, and its flowering 
under Cardinal Baronius and the papal 
propagandists of the Counter-Reformation. 
Stinger defends the traditional watershed of 
the sack of Rome in 1527, but there is plenty of 
room for debate. 


work on the reign by British historians. Less 
happily related to recent research, however, is 
his use of lay anticlericalism as an explanation 
of Henry's success against a Church seen as 
isolated from public opinion - the doctoral 
d’itat, of which this book Is a slightly changed 
version, was completed before publication of 
the revisionist views on this question of J. J. 
Scnrisbrick and Christopher Haigh. 

Yet this makes the questions that Moreau is 
asking both more important and more difficult: 
the more the late medieval Church is seen as 
retaining its hold on the population, the harder 
it is to explain why there was not greater resist- 
ance. Part of the answer must lie, ps Moreau 
■notes, -in the gradualness of change: there 
[ would have been a greater shock if it had all 
been compressed into a single year. It might 
also be helpful to emphasize more than he does 
the fear that the government's actions en- 
gendered. Many (especially many bishops and 
abbots) must have found themselves with little 
choice but to do what was against their inter- 
ests or their innermost views;' and once de- 
moralized because compromised, they found 
resistance later more difficult. ' 

But such comments reflect the stimulus pro- 
vided by this solidly researched, rigorously 
organized and well-written book. Both in the 
detail It offers on diverse aspects of its theme 
and in the important questions that it raises, . 
it makes : a significant contribution to our 
understanding of the English Reformation. . 

The Christian Scholar In the Age .of the 
Reformation by E. Harris Harbison, first 
published in 1956,' has been reissued in paper- 
back (177pp. Grand Rapids: Eerdmans. £5.65. 
fi 8028 1975 3); its chapters Consider sebo- 
, larship .^s a Christian calling, the .revival^ bf 
learning, Erawnus, Luther and- Calvin. ' * * 
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CARRINGTON 

a life and a policy 
PATRICK COSGRAVE 

What kind of man is Lord Carrington? 
What attributes has he brought to the. 
many posts he has held? How did he fare 
as Foreign Secretary - the job he has 
described as 'the best in the world’? In 
this revealing study, Patrick Cosgrave, 
author of Thatcher: the first term 
answers these and many other Questions 
in his search for the man benind the 
policy - a search which takes him 
through nearly 40 years of British poli- 
tics. 

£10.95 

THE EVERYMAN 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 
PETER CONRAD 

In this fresh and original volume, Peter 
Conrad looks at 1200 years of English 
literature from Beowulf to the present. 
Instead of an encyclopaedic survey, the 
author characterises the writing as a 
whole showing how the themes of epic, 
pastoral, satire, elegy, romance and 
realism have shaped the English literary 
tradition. Not for a century has any 
single author even attempted what Peter 
Conrad has so splendidly achieved. 

£16.00 


ill usi rated by Paul Cox 







THE OUTING 
DYLAN THOMAS 
Illustrated by PAUL COX 

The Outing is surely one of Dylan 
. Thomas’s most delightful stories - the 
}’ hilarious tale of a day-trip bv charabanc 
(men only) to Porthcawl. Though they 
‘never actually arrive thanks to tne pubs 
along the way, the talc brilliantly cap- 
tures the holiday mood of Welshmen on 
a spree - a mood which is perfectly 
matched by the high-spirited illustra- 
tions of a talented young artist. - 

£5.95 

TUDOR MUSIC . : 

. 7 DAVID WULSTAN 

A wide-ranging and comprehensive 
book' brinjgtrig- together all the well 
known composers - Tallis,; Byrd, Gib- 
bons and Taverner plus many of die jess ' 
familiar names. -Focusing on popular as 
Well as private music, David wulstan 
discusses all the main kinds of Tudor 
Music, in their historical and technical 
context: street and minstrel fnusic, music 
for orgaii and virginals, court arid house- 
hold music, the Prayer Books of Edward 
VI, Latin music, of Mary and Elizabeth. 

' £20.00 - ■ 
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Beyond the Islamic state 
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Malise Ruthven 


WILLIAM S.HATCHER and J. DOUGLAS 
MARTIN 

The Baha’i FaJlh: The emerging global religion 
226pp. Harper and Row. £1 1 .95. 

0060654414 


When Queen Victoria, along with other world 
rulers, was summoned by the Baha’ullah, the 
self-proclaimed “Glory of God”, to participate 
in an embryonic World Government under his 
aegis, she is said to have remarked, “If this is of 
God, it wilt endure; if not, it can do no harm.” 
Since the Baha’ullah's death in Palestine in 
1892, the odds on God appear to have short- 
ened considerably: the ultimate goal of world 
government may seem as far from realization 
as ever, but the number of the faithful has 
grown dramatically. There are now some three 
million Bahais, distributed in 200 countries 
with 30,000 elected spiritual assemblies and 
more than 100,000 regular meeting-places. 
In addition to Iranians, Indians and North 
Americans, the membership includes some 
2,000 different tribal or ethnic groups, many 


living in remote islands, jungles, mountains or 
Arctic wastes. Both geographically and numer- 
ically, the Bahai faith must be one of the 
fastest-growing religious movements in the 
world. 

Judging from this authorized summary of 
Bahai history, faith and institutions by two 
leading Canadian Bahais, the appeal of Baha- 
ism is in its universality and ecumenicism. It 
accepts other scriptures, suitably interpreted, 
as authentic revelations from God. It places a 
strong emphasis on equality of the sexes, and 
believes emphatically in the essential unity of 
humankind. It seems to have many of the vir- 
tues of its parent religion, Islam, with few of 
the difficulties attendant on a revelation origi- 
nally entrusted to nomads in a remote region of 
Asia over thirteen centuries ago. Whereas to- 
day's Muslims must struggle with veiling, 
hand-chopping, flogging and other anachron- 
istic rules given in scripture, the Bahais are 
mostly free from the trammels of legalism, and 
so can pursue their spiritual destiny as gentle, 
cultivated citizens of the modem world. Is it 
not because they offer a new and progressive 
version of Islam - one that is eminently com- 
patible with the needs of the modern world - 


that the Bahais living under the Islamic Repub- 
lic of Iran are currently being subjected to a 
persecution as cruel as any in their blood- 
stained history? 

The problem Bahais face in Iran and other 
Muslim states, including Egypt and Indonesia 
where their religious activity has been sup- 
pressed, is theological. A passage in the 
Qur’an (33:40) which states that Muhammad is 
the Seal of the Prophets has been dogmatically, 
interpreted by nearly all Islamic schools as 
denying authenticity to any revelation after the 
Qur’Sn itself. The dogma has led to the exclu- 
sion from the Islamic community of sects such 
as the Ahmediyya, and Shi’ite schismatics like 
the Druzes, whose founders (like the Baha’- 
ullah) claimed to have received new revela- 
tions or dispensations from God, emancipating 
them from, or allowing them to modify, the 
Divine Law. However, since there is no cen- 
tralized authority in Islam, and the religious 
authorities are often under state control, the 
dogma has been applied less than consistently. 
Titus the Druzes, whose doctrines are no less 
extreme or heterodox than those of the Bahais, 
were “officially” recognized as Muslims by the 
Sheikh of el Azhar - a widely respected, if not 


Giving the Word back to God 


Jeffrey M. Peri 


MARK C. TAYLOR 

Erring: A postmodern a/theology 

219pp. University of Chicago Press. £17. 

0226791416 


Mark C. Taylor’s book is a disciple's applica- 
tion of deconstructionist technique and prin- 
ciples to Christian theology. The foundation of 
his “a/theology” is a Derridean history of the 
“struggle” lo establish truth "by excluding dif- 
ference and repressing absence”. The struggle 
to exclude and repress is said to extend from 
Augustine to Hegel, but appears from Taylor’s 
subtext to end only with the Second World 
War: “erring" -the opposite of truth-seeking - 
permits "neither definite conclusions nor Final 
Solution”. The first half of Erring is an explica- 
tion of deconstruction for the hnocenti : ‘‘In 
France a ’movement* of thought known as 
deconstruction has- emerged"; "We have 
. observed that throughout the Western tradi- 
tion, there has been a very close relationship 
; between being and time.” Taylor’s book as 
such . (if you dp not need the lesson in decon- 
struction; you may safety begin on page 103) 
concerns the wav in which the demise of "God, 
i self, history, ana book” provides an “opening*? 
to something new: postmodernism . ' 

' But postmodernism is by this time some- 
thing old, and the “opening” that Taylor opens 
has little to do with it. What he has done is 
astounding enough. In Derrida's corpus tiie 
key terms and obsessions, are' theological. 
Derrida took them from theology, making 
no bones about the fact - but for his own, dc- 
construptive purpose, Taylor plugs them back 
into their original context, asserting no claim to 
; prior possession, and in the process implies 
. reconstruction. The result is a wonderful ai>d 
I, 'instructive tautology; Thus Taylor translates 
V ^jiture^. the Derridean lodestar- as scripture, 
and Informs pS; in & tone tmpossi^le/to, deter-. 
' ml, ne,,-'tHat "scripture may be xht.Dtvine 
' Afr/rei«”.We learn, moreover, that Derrida’s 
- term logos, applied for some two. thousand 


years to Christ, may be applied in theological 
discourse to Christ, The logic, at least, is 
impeccable. 

"The Word was with God and the Word was 
God” - here is the good news for postmodern 
man. Not exactly what one had expected, but 
Derrida has endorsed Taylor’s book as an “im- 
mense service to the intellectual community”. 
It is significant that Derrida should find it a 
service to have Christology proposed as the 
answer to Derridean questions ("Incarnation 
irrevocably erases the disembodied logos”) - 
or to have Nietzsche’s “death of God” identi- 
fied with Golgotha and his Anti-Christ with 
Christ. But this is a familiar story. Poets and 
philosopher in the romantic line have for two 
centuries turned Christian terms to metaphoric 
use; and , along the way, other poets and philo- 
sophers have reversed the equation. Friedrich 
Schlegel became a Catholic convert within a 
few years of writing the Dialogue, on Poetry, 
which deconstructionists today revere as 
a precursor text, Where the orthodoxy is 
secular, scepticism can have conservative 
consequences. - ■ 

Taylor's work suggests that deconstruction 
may deconstruct Itself, and Derrida's argu- 
ment does contain its own antithesis. His belief 
that our culture and its discourse are 
, logocentric is a precise echo of T. S. JBJiot's 
evaluation. The same argument could be used, 
as Eliot used it, to insist that European civiliza- 
tion is Christendom or it is nothing. And the 


efforts of deconstructionists to revise the cul- 
ture by revising its language have confirmed 
Eliot’s expectation that a modem, Western, 
counter-Christian discourse would be, in the 
technical sense, gibberish. 

Taylor knows some of this and some of this 
he does not know. He is, as he asserts, “betwixt 
‘n’ between”. He revels in the private language 
of deconstruction - “The free sewing/sowing of 
writing that is reading and reading that is wri- 
ting disseminates the word and relnscribes the 
everlasting flow of the divine milieu” - but he 
sees that nihilism, if it is complete, eventually 
annihilates Itself and becomes belief. The be- 
lief that deconstruction becomes is conditioned 
by the fact that it has never been a scepticism 
without content. Deconstruction is laden with 
doctrines, and their residue is felt in Taylor’s 
Christianity - which tends toward mysticism, 
rejects Greek philosophical categories and 
execrates middle-class culture. Many con- 
servative Christians, Schlegel and Eliot 
among them, could recognize and approve 
this formulation of their religion. 

Erring is one of those books whose value 
depends chiefly on its afterlife. If Taylor’s 
work is an early example of post-postmodern- 
ism - and establishes as Ub method the in- 
version of inversions - then it will be in retro- 
spect a book of high significance. This is 
possible. In any case, the book commends to 
us a distinction between significance and 
excellence. 


Alien experiences 


universally acknowledged authority amotw 
Sunni Muslims - because the Inte Preside^ 
Nasser needed their support for his policies in 
Lebanon. Since Islamic theology is in practice 
often the handmaid of politics, one is bound to 
conclude that the real (as distinct from the 
formal) reason for the persecution of the 
Bahais is political: the Western orientation and 
high level of education of some prominent 
Bahais in Iran have made them objects of t*. 
sentinent or envy, while the historical accident 
that their main international centre is located 
in what is now Israel has given unscrupulous 
demagogues the opportunity of branding them 
as “Zionist agents”. 

At henrt, Bahaism represents a religion* 
challenge to Islam which the older faith, locked 
in fetters of its own making, has been unable to 
meet. Where Bahaism is tolerated in an Islamic 
country - ns appears to be the case in Pakistan 
at present - it is not because a religious formula 
has been found which can accommodate it, but 
because the authorities prefer to turn their 
attention to other heterodox groups like the 
Ahmediyya. 

William S. Hatcher and J. Douglas Martin 
deal perfunctorily with the vexing and complex 
problem of the relations between Bahaism and 


Christopher Shackle 


WENDY DONIGER O’FLAHERTY 
Dreams, Illusion, and Other Realities 
361 pp. University of Chicago Press. £21.25. 
0226618544 : - ' 


FORTHCOMING 
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There can, be few manipulators of the arts of . 
maya so skilled as Wendy O’Flaherty. who r ;, 
.. hpre amply cop&nmhei^eputatibn asfhe wiiti- 
■ est txjqtemjSorary Western interpreter of dass- 
ical Indian mythology. Drawing upon, an envi- : 
ably Wide'reailing of bqth Sanskrit arid West- 
ern sources , she .gives us the best parts qf some 
of the bt^ In^to stories of dreatnsahd illu- , 
siohs. These are cunningly pt^sebted within 
the frameWojk of a loosely ^trtjctur a I let exposi- 
tion which makes sufficient sense of the , 


Islam. They take for granted the Bahai view 
that Bahaism is now a fully fledged religion 
independent of Islam. Yet the central Bahai 
doctrines - the Oneness of God, the unity of 
humankind, the absence of original sin, the 
creation of a Good Society ns a prerequisite for 
spiritual development - are essentially Islamic. 
The Bahai method for achieving the Good 
Society by creating an embryo world govern- 
ment with an international language may have 
a nineteenth-century, Utopian flavour about 
it; but it is surely no more than an adaptation to 
modem conditions of the original Islamic pro- 
ject of creating a universal pax islamlca under a 
universal Caliphate. 

Are the Bahais, then, really justified In 
seeing themselves os followers of a “new" reli- 
gion? Others in the Islamic tradition who 
claimed to have received new revelation! or 
dispensations, including the founders of the 
Druze confession and the Nizari Ismwfe. 
adopted the practice of taqlyya , or outward 
conformity to the Islamic law. They did w 
primarily to protect themselves from persecu- 
tion; but the effect was to reintegrate them Into 
Muslim society without necessarily sacrificing 
the diversity of belief they represented. The 
Bahais, by contrast, like the early Christians in 
their relations with Judaism, have deliberately 
maintained their original centrifugal thrust, m 
order to find a new, and larger, constancy' 
After less tlmn a century, their survival a« ® 
community now seems assured; but the cost- 
permanent alienation from the larger body o 
Islam - has been very groat, and tnllital 
against the very ccumcnlcism they seek 
promote. 


’.ginal. texts Co enable us filially to feel that our 
openness, to other realities h£S indeed been 
enhanced, •' ' . 

Dreams , Illusion, and Other Realities hovers 


1 like professor O’Flaheity’s earlier roajorpftid- 
, ies of Ihdian myth,(n which Indologidal sohojar- . 
ship aiid a sophisticated awareness. qf cobtem-? 
poTary tyestqrh , currents , of thought \v$re > 

' ■* UiJ ‘ •* it' ' a) If ; r " A 


summary of the book’s contents can give only a 
very bald indication of its flavour. They deal in 
turn with the interpretation of dreams in the 
duller Sanskrit texts and in Freud, with the 
comforting myth of the rive & deux , with myths 
about illusory changes of sex and status, with 
.ever more complex stones from the vast Yoga- 
yaslsthd aboi*i drehraS separate existences 
only doubtfully, to be diatirtguished from the 
dreamer’s! waking consciousness of his iden- 
tity, and wtb'the concepts of maya and reality 
which underlie all these stories' of dreams and 
illusions, i > , • : . 

Readers who want Jo know how the book 
came to be written are referred. to the Succinct 
account 'in the cqjlclusion, which traces the 
author^Si pSth from reading A/ice jfjt'. Wonder- 
with her mother, through a .variety of 
5chblarly|stimuli tq her son’s introduction to' 
Isaac Bbspevls j5in&er,Tjiose who wbuld rather 
kAovv bow ithas turtied out are given a splendid 
: description ,pf it ip‘ thejnfrpductiori j wb ich also 

; glve^ainplewariungbfthQcompleritiesof its 
I heo-FUr^niq sjhict iirg, th at WeaveS from one 
, stOry to anbiher , frpnl Ipd iS'tb^heY/^t. from 
saftsara foWo^fl^.and.back again, thtdu^h all 
v: these 


gaging admission that the opposition 
these crudely characterized onloIo &jT^ a 
tremes is “so full of holes that one coul 


carriage and pair through it”. ■ ^ 

Those bold. enough to plunge 
much to entice them, as the success: 
pealing stories is "softly” illuminated y. 
about classical, Indian conceptions — 
and - usually just when the thread o ^ 
ment is being lost - by a char ^Z i voun g 
deprecatory aBide, like the story of . 
man who wondered If he had alrwj ^ 
O’Flaherty speaking about the phenqDnra 
dijd vu. They will also find occasion P« ^ 
to infuriate them, like the caricatur, ^ 
koihai's description of an Indian co [■ r or 

raga never ends; but the musjaans, _ 


raga never ends; but tne musiwai r_ o ^ or 
; later, stop playing it; dreaudi^nce ^ 

: goes home”),; or the very f^ the 

;• ment of the Illustrations repjodu ^ 

Chester Beatty manuscript of the ro* 
as' being somehow only coinaden y ^ . 

Mughal styles Sanskritists n f® r *hP M^' 
able to come to term? with tne * ^ • 

Empire’s still vital reinterpretations 


■Wiese dithqtodrieS Tuns a eonirast between 

• f A h 1 lltf Wh hf a ttai* • ' 'u’-i - .ii e> ■ 


,‘ir rr /<*? ' - V *- Tl ^ 


• ; Iricjlan civilizatioin. ^ hnorpft 1 ^ 

’r\ . This, In short, is a book for those. 

* ie cult to le erh, who tend t° wa ^T bl|t i J ; 
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New connections 


An drew Sherratt 

PETERS. WELLS 

forms, Villages, and Cities: Commerce and 
urban origins in late prehistoric Europe 
270pp. Cornell University Press. £32.50 
(paperback, £14.95). 

0801415543 


The later prehistory of Europe is an exciting in openir 
subject on which several stimulating studies Mediterra 
have recently appeared - dealing especially tury, how 
with the first tangible, contacts between linked tot 

Mediterranean states and their “barbarian” route and 
neighbours in the formative centuries on either of Marseil 
side of 500 bc. Peter S. Wells’s account begins ment furt 
with the scene in central Europe around 1000 France an 
sc,.and offers a competent summary of the known fre 
archaeological evidence for settlement, sub- Heunebur 
sistence and technology. Without offering a ostentatio 
compressed summary of preceding develop- fortificatic 
meats, it is hard to convey the significance of burial at ' 
Late Bronze Age innovations; but the starting- caryatid “ 

point is well chosen, for there is a unity to the aged thes 
story of first-millennium Ehrope that is dis- trade, can 
gulsed by too strict an adherence to labels such pretentioi 
as “Bronze Age” and “Iron Age”. "Royal” l 

The story begins to gain momentum in tbe archaeolo; 
eighth and seventh centuries bc, with tbe would be 
“emergence of centres of production and may say n 
trade”, but it is here that an equally arbitrary able weali 
and unsatisfactory division of academic labour A secoi 

begins to be felt - between “European” and tact, took 
“Classical” archaeology. European Iron Age focus had 
studies have their origin in well-known Champagi 
nineteenth-century excavations such as those southwarr 
at the rich cemetery of Hallstatt in Upper the Vikir 
Austria - the remains of a wealthy salt-mining twelve hu 
centre in what in medieval times was to become the Gauh 

the Salzkammergut - which has given its name drinking > 
(and a complex algebra of subdivisions) to the supplies, 
reoturies from 1200 to 500 bc in central Etruscans 
Europe. What is clear from this material is the modify ac 
increasing significance of southward links to can booty 
Italy, which brought the last wave of the equipmen 
"Orientalizing” current, ultimately from the and were 
cast Mediterranean. To start in Europe is to transform' 
tell the. story backwards, and Wells does not nizable as 
break with this tradition; although he soon As Wei 
makes amends by his very full treatment of the dal deve 
.Slovenian material, which marks a series of creasingly 
Nor staging-points on the route around the ing Roma: 
Mttem side of the Alps. What would have first cento 

Old manipulations 


made this account especially valuable - a 
survey of the development of northern Italy in 
this period - is unfortunately missing. 

Discussion of the important Slovenian site of 
Stidna and its neighbours - many known in- 
itially through the activities of that extraordi- 
narily, energetic lady the Duchess of Mecklen- 
burg in the years before the First World War - 
is a useful reminder that in the seventh century 
it was the “Italian connection” through north- 
ern Y ugoslavia and Austria that was important ■ 
in opening up the European interior to 
Mediterranean trade. During the sixth cen- 
tury, however, a different pattern appeared, 
linked to the growing importance of the Rhdne 
route and the foundation of the Greek colony 
of Marseilles. This shifted the focus of develop- 
ment further to the west. This story, set in 
France and southern Germany, is far better 
known from fortified centres of power such as 
Heuneburg on the Upper Danube, with its 
ostentatious Mediterranean-style mud-brick 
fortification wall, or the spectacular chieftain's 
burial at Hochdorf, with a bronze couch on 
caryatid “castors”. That the Greeks encour- 
aged these pretensions, as an incentive to 
trade, can be seen in the large - and equally 
pretentious - bronze wine-crater from the 
"Royal” tomb at Vix. (It has become an 
archaeological witticism to say that no Greek 
would be seen dead with this object; but that 
may say more about Greek attitudes to herit- 
able wealth than to artistic taste.) 

A second shift, within this new axis of con- 
tact, took place in the fourth century when the 
focus had moved north to the Rhineland and 
Champagne, and Celtic warriors began their 
southward raids that parallel the activities of 
the Vikings in similar circumstances some 
twelve hundred years later. As Livy records, 
the Gauls - having developed the habit of 
drinking wine - moved south to ensure their 
supplies, occupying the area north of the 
Etruscans. This more active approach toepm- 
modity acquisition was reflected in the Etrus- 
can booty and souvenirs (especially drinking 
equipment) that found their way back north 
and were there embellished, imitated and 
transformed into the style Immediately recog- 
nizable as Celtic Art. 

As Weils goes on to describe, the commer- 
cial development of central Europe (in- 
creasingly articulated with that of the expand- 
ing Roman world) led by the later second and 
first centuries bc to the emergence of native 
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Symbols of Power at the Time of Stonehenge 
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JJ 1 ® most handsome artefacts of British pre- 
history have been enjoying a good showing 
recently, though a sadly local one. The exhlbi- 
“oa at the National Museum of Antiquities, 
j^lnburgh, of which this is the catalogue, is not 
. “JJ^.ing elsewhere, apd tiie exhibition from 
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towns or oppida with a semi-industrial basis, 
producing ironwork, for instance, or pottery 
manufactured in bulk on the wheel. Coins also 
made their appearance, and imported 
amphorae testify to the regular transport of 
Mediterranean wine northwards, again accom- 
panied by the appropriate metal vessels and 
their pottery substitutes. This Romanizatiou of 
6lite taste preceded and prepared the way for a 
political Romanization by conquest. Yet Wells 
sees the Roman conquest as a break, a “Ro- 
man interlude” putting an end to indigenous 
developments. So it was, in a way; but it was 
also the logical outcome of the whole process 
that lay behind these developments. 

The Roman interlude is disposed of in a few 
pages, and equally few more take the story of 
urban decline and renewal up to an approp- 
riately symmetrical end-date of ad 1000. This 
is no more than a sketch, without the depth of 
analysis that would make it a useful compari- 
son with the rather similar interactions be- 
tween core and periphery that characterize the 
later prehistoric (more properly, protohistoric 

- or even parahistoric) period. Nevertheless 
there is enough to show the archaeological 
points of comparison, at least before the shut- 
ter of Christianity doses off the record of 
burials richly endowed with imported grave- 
goods. 

The book is aimed essentially at North 
American readers (“Europe has no deserts or 
jungle”), and there are critidsms that can 
justifiably be made of it. Not pedantic quib- 
bles, like the fact that Hallstatt isn’t actually a 
“town", or that the Varna cemetery is more 
accurately dated to 4000 rather than 2000 bc 
but more substantial incongruities between 
promise and performance. It is a little irritating 
to be told that “There was little appreciation by 
modern researches that much of the archaeolo- 
gical material in temperate Europe reflected 
complex economic and social developments 
.within (hat region”, when the analysis that is 
eventually offered is a homily on entrep- 
reneurship from the Harvard Business School ; 
coupled with an explidt rejection of the role 
played by “interactions with urban Mediterra- 
nean societies” when this is the main connect- 
ing theme of the whole book. That Peter Wells 
is indeed capable of writing In depth and with 

- understanding of his material is well shown by 
the “Bibliographic Essay” that ends this 
volume, and which to European readers may 
well be its most useful feature. 
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the Cramond Brig Golf Club, and the Chief 
Constable of Lothian and Border Police, to 
reach their first prehistoric subject with illus- 
tration 16. (The catalogue omits the camp- 
follower who is the visual focus of the exhibi- 
tion’s publicity - a clean-shaven young man 
wearing nothing whatever beyond a sheet-gold 
lunula, “symbol of power”, and contriving to 
look pretty, powerful and barbarous all at 
once.) 

The serious thesis Is that all these handsome 
artefacts embody the ideology of domination; 
each one is a symbol of the manipulating power 
by which ideologies and Elites maintain social 
control. First a lineage cult of local ancestors 
was expressed in communal burials. Then a 
regional cull of the larger gqds, the “natural" 
powers of the world, was mainlined by henges 
and stone circles. Finally, the ideological-pow- 
er of single individuals was openly acknow- 
ledged. Quite separate from this argument is a 
very good factual summary of the specific craft 
skills of the period. 

The authors, in their conclusion, insist their 
idea is plausible; certainly, It is deftly and 
powerfully argued, magnificently illustrated, 
and supported by many telling fragments of 
evidence. It is undeniably fashionable, and 
reflects what architects and engineers notice 
about prehistoric Britain: the shfeer scale of 
power manifest in monument design. 

But is it true? The reasoning often depends 
on either the frailest of ethnographic analogy 
or plain common sense (that is, the limited 
range of what is considered "reasonable" or 
“likely w '■ given contemporary , Western .Bttl- '■ 
hide.), Andjlic 

sdrtetWM taken dbiiliol: t*o r confound 
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used to prove how the chambered burial -cairns 
of the old ideology were later re-shaped into 
the new ideology of stone circles and henges. 
The authors explain: “Such actions represent 
the rewriting of history, a re-interpretation and 
manipulation pf the old order to justify the 
new.” But the field evidence does not indicate 
this. The Newgrange circle may equally well be 
contemporary with, or older than, the cairn. 
The authority cited for Callanish does not up- 
set the usual view that the circle is older than 
the cairn, At a third site, Bryn Celli Ddu, to 
which no reference is made, thi? circle js. 
indubitably older than the cairn. Perhaps pre- 
history can be rewritten too. 

John Barrett, in a less partisan contribution 
on metal hoards, has sharp criticism for the 
casual projecting-back on to prehistory of 
modern monetary values and a cash market 
economy. The belief that every fine thing visi- 
ble in this world is, primarily, an instrument of 
ideological control strikes me as an equally 
particular product of pur own day. Are .the 
shows of power with which.the book opens'— 
the traffic warden’s uniform, the ceremonial 
costumes of clerics, the court-dress of the 
Speaker of the Commons, and the mace of a 
defunct town council in Kirkcudbrightshire - 
the real stuff of ideology, actual emblems of 
where power arid control reside in 
contemporary Britain? 

The National Trust Guide tp Dark Age and 
Medieval Britain, 400-1350 by Richard Muir 
(256pp. George piiUip/NationaL Trust.fl4.95. 
0 540 01090 1) covers the period from the end 
.of Roman, ryle tp the Black Death, and at- 
tempts to "introduce the monuments of tbe ages 
iri their context and explain their meaning”. 
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Chalk and cheese 


Graham Reynolds 

RICHARD LOCKETT 

Samuel Prout 1785-1852 
192pp. 071343490 2 

MARCIA POINTON 

Bonington, Francia and Wyld 
191pp. 07134 1817 6 

Batsford in association with the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. £14.95 (paperback. £4.95) 
each. 

In 184S Samuel Prout was one of the guests at a 
banquet given by Belgian artists for foreign 
painters. His hosts expressed their satisfaction 
at entertaining "Monsieur Proust”. This slip of 
the pen recalls the neat chain of influence 
which links Prout, Ruskin and Proust. Prout’s 
drawings of old buildings were highly regarded 
by Ruskin. who praised his drawing of the 
facade of Amiens Cathedral for "the intelli- 
gence of choice and precision of detail which 
build the cathedral as if it stood there and in 
such accurate likeness that it could be recog- 
nized at a glance from every other mass of 
Gothic in Europe”. In its turn, RuskirTs de- 
scription of the cathedral in The Bible of 
Amiens was translated by Proust and had a 
decisive effect on his style as welt as on his 
perception of architecture. Prout first entered 
Ruskin's consciousness at a very early age 1 , his 
watercolour of an English cottage had hung in 
the dining-room at Herne Hill as long as he 
could remember. Later, his father bought the 
Sketches in Flanders and Germany and agreed 
“with glittering eyes" that his family should 
travel to such picturesque scenes. Gratitude 
for these youthful benefits led Ruskin to enrol 
Prout, in the third edition of Modern Painters, 
among those living artists who had shown their 
“superiority in the art of landscape to all the 
ancient masters”. “He has given the vital look 
of Italy in his day more truly than any other 
landscapist not excepting even Turner” Ruskin 
wrote; “there is no stone drawing, no vitality of 
architecture like Prout *s”. 


Renewed acquaintance with Prout’s output 
confirms that these judgments are bizarre even 
from a critic who reviled Claude but could find 
no words tender or reverent enough for 
Edouard Frfire’s “Sewing on a Button". It is 
true that Ruskin was thinking more of the 
drawings, but even these do not approach the 
delicacy of Edward Dayes, J. M. W. Turner or 
Thomas Girtin. When Prout worked up his 
sketches into watercolours he produced travel 
plates which were most popular in his own day 
as reminiscences of places visited, but are now 
oppressive in their mannerism. Every stone 
has a fractured surface and broken edges; his 
buildings are given the colour and texture of 
crumbling cheese. 

His defects spring in part from his hesitant 
start as a protdgd of the antiquarian publisher 
John Britton, who had set him to draw old 
monuments, in particular Norman churches. 
The heavy impress of the Romanesque per- 
vades his style. A limited charm may be found 
in his early Cornish scenes, of which the 
Ruslans' "English Cottage" was probably an 
example; but even so he is a minor figure in 
comparison with Joshua Crista 11 and J. S. 
Cotman. He concentrated on English scenes 
during the first half of his career. Then, in his 
mid-thirties, he- embarked on the sketching 
tours to picturesque sites in Europe which led 
to his enhanced repute. 

Richard Lockett has traced the course of 
Prout's life and art in a well-organized mono- 
graph. He considers that his subject's unobtru- 
sive personality was dominated by bis religious 
feelings and by his constant ill-health. It would 
be churlish not to admire the courage and 
tenacity with which he ventured abroad, taking 
in such far-flung cities as Dresden and Prague, 
in spite of his frailty. He was a regular exhibitor 
at the "Old” Watercolour Society and like 
many of his fellow watercolourists had a wide 
connection as a teacher. Lockett pays welcome 
attention to Prout’s illustrated publications; 
the two-dozen titles he records range from 
elementary instruction manuals to collections 
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of picturesque scenery such as the volume 
which sent the Ruskins on their European 
travels. 

Richard Parkes Bonington’s achievement is 
on a totally different plane. His innate under- 
standing of aerial perspective fills his town- 
scapes with light and air. His pursuit of histor- 
ical reconstruction played an important part in 
the bitter French conflict between Classicists 
and Romantics. His natural capacity for the 
exploitation of rich glowing colour was 
admired by Gros and Corot, and his facility 
was never forgotten by his sketching compan- 
ion Delacroix. Having matured in Paris he was 
about to establish himself in England when his 
health broke down. But in the ten years of his 
working life he had produced a sufficient body 
of work to be avidly collected in France, and 
his style was emulated by a host of followers. 

Both these books are in a series in which a 
catalogue of watercolours in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum is combined with a monograph 
on an individual artist. But while the collection 
of Prout in the Museum is large and repre- 
sentative enough to provide the basis for a full 
study of the painter, the case is far otherwise 
for Bonington. There are merely seven water- 
colours by him in the collection, and of these 
only two. the “Bridge of St Maurice” and the 
“Corso Sant’Anastasia, Verona” reveal his 
true qualities. There is one minor example of 
his historical illustration, which is so lavishly 
represented in the Wallace Collection. This 
serious dearth of material has placed Marcia 
Poioton in a quandary. She has chosen to link 
him with two other artists and to consider them 
in the context of Anglo-French artistic rela- 
tions. The choice of Louis Francia as a com- 
panion is logical enough. A Frenchman who 
had imbibed the English manner in the hardest 
possible way, by teaching at a drawing-school 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields, he helped to naturalize 
the use of watercolour in France. However it is 
surety excessive to claim, as the author does, 
that Francia was the founder of the Sketching 
Society for historical landscape; this group, of 
which he was certainly the secretary, met in 
Robert Ker Porter’s house, and had Girtin as 
its most established member. Shortly after his 
return to his birthplace, Calais, he encoun- 
tered the Bonington family on their flight from 
Nottingham to Paris. Francia is given the credit 
for having instructed the fifteen-year-old 



A vignette wood-engraving from David Chambtrft 
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Bonington in the use of watercolour, and for 
having encouraged him to draw seaandconbl 
scenes. But it is evident from the plates in this 
book that whatever Francia may have Im- 
parted it was not a sense of colour; this was an 
innate gift which Bonington developed on his 
own. 

In a fascinating glimpse of the impoverished 
Beau Brummell living in exile in Calais we find 
him giving a collection of Francia watercolows 
to William Wyld. The recipient was then 
secretary to the British Consul, but soon 
changed his calling to that of a widely travelled 
topographical artist. It is hard to see how these 
tenuous connections justify his inclusion in 
company with Bonington, whom henevermet. 
The Museum has even fewer of his works, just 
five watercolours, so the author's treatment 
has to depend on comparative material from 
other collections. These show him to be an 
eclectic who made no sustained attempt to 
maintain the Bonington manner. 

When the Burlington Fine Arts Club made, 
in 1937, the first serious effort to establish 
Bonington’s artistic personality forty artists 
were exhibited as members of his drele. While 
many of these are even more remote Irwn to* 
kinship than Wyld there are a number ol tree 
successors. A more homogeneous study woua 
have resulted from the inclusion of ThOTt* 
Shotter Boys, John Scarlett Davis and mm 
Callow, who consistently show their allegiance 
to the principles of which Bonington was me 

originator. 
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Paul and Thomas Sandby, Royal . 
Academicians; An Anglo-Danishsnga of art, 
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The heroic period of the English watercolour 
began In the years just around 1800, the crea- 
tion largely of three men of genius: Turner, 
Girtin and Cotman. They were preceded by a 
succession of artists of talent who nurtured the 
medium from its infant state as the tint on a 
topographical drawing, Of these the earliest to 
.‘ treat the watercolour consistently as painting 
~ rather than drawing was Paul Sapdby. Sandby 
j had the essential gift of the watercolourist, an 
intimate feeling for tone and perspective, and 
,h6 combined it with an eclectic skill in composi- 
tion by means of which he diversified his . pro- 
ductions in the medium over .'the. Whole fifty 
years of its early development. His .elder 
brother Thomas • was; /chiefly a maker of 
architectural ; viewp , artjstiqalfy more limited, 
but he' : Had social .talents, and it was he ‘Who 
promoted Paul’s career; ' ' . . ’ ;'*:■•! 

.. The Sandbys are' there fore; important, and 
the, appearance of abook as substantial as 
; Johnson Ball’s is an event.; But it Is hbrdto.see 
what sort pf book ij ig; The publishers seem 
unsure afeto whether itistt\© ponograph of the 
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Apostles of Apollo 
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A Literary History of Cambridge 

272dp Pevensey Press, 6 de Freville Avenue, 
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Anecdotal history is a time-honoured literary 
jpedes, now apparently almost extinct. But 
this innocent and agreeable genre has great 
vitality, and Graham Chainey’s Literary His- 
tory of Cambridge is a vigorous and up-to-date 
example. It has sixty-five well-chosen illustra- 
tions, but it is considerably more than the 
coffee-table book it at first appears to be. It 
is a substantial piece of work and packed with 
information, both accurate and skilfully 
assembled. Beginning with the legends that 
surround the foundation of the university it 
goes on to retrace the college lives of all the 
notable writers, greater or lesser, who studied , 
idled at or were otherwise associated with 
Cambridge, from Lydgate to the present Laur- 
eate. Legends are recounted as well as facts - 
and rightly, for in this kind of history the 
growth of legends is among the facts to be 
considered; and Chainey is scrupulous to dis- 
tinguish between the vero, the ben trovato and 
die merely fantastic. This is not a donnish 
chronicle; it is a story of young lives, for whom 
Cambridge was only a prelude; and most were 
eager to get away into a wider world. 

It is not a sentimental journey. Though 
! Cambridge has bred more of the English poets 
than any other single academy, most of them 
hated it, or were badly served there, or gave it 
tl best but a tetchy respect. “How ill this place 
united to the devotees of Apollo" (Milton). 
"A feeling that I was not for that hour, / nor 
i fa tat place” (Wordsworth). Gray groused 
$W\ It and lived there all his life (a very 
, Cambridge habit). Chainey tells the famous 
Soria wen, B nd his excellent literary judgment 
enables him to give many of them a new turn. 
He pairs Gray, for instance, in a chapter with 
his contemporary, Christopher Smart. They 
Bred across the road from each other, and the 
contrast between their tastes, temperaments 
ad talents makes a piquant sketch with a real 
j critical point. 
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Chainey is skilled at marshalling a host of 
literary figures without reducing his text to a 
list of names. Some of the characters who 
crowd his pages simply happened to go to 
Cambridge and might as well have gone any- 
where, but some grouped themselves into sets 
and coteries that both drew a distinctive char- 
acter from Cambridge and conferred one on it. 
We can see it beginning, I suppose, with 
Gabriel Harvey, Spenser and the Pembroke set 
in the sixteenth century, but it is mainly a more 
modem phenomenon. The archetype is the 
Apostles society of Tennyson’s day, with its 
main interest in poetry, a second string in poli- 
tics, and a fair notion of the worldly success 
they affected to despise. The impulse faded 
somewhat in mid-Victorian times, when most 
of the action was going on in Oxford, to revive 
strongly with the proto-Bloomsbury genera- 
tion at the turn of the century. This was fol- 
lowed by the Cambridge Bloomsbury axis it- 
self, the apotheosis of Rupert Brooke, the in- 
fluential critical movement of the Richards- 
Empson-Leavis period and a surprising galaxy 
of varied talents in our own time. Chainey is 
extremely good on this later period. Born in 
1946 and educated at Oxford, he cannot have 
had much personal contact with his subjects, 
but his account of literary Cambridge in this 
century has an intimacy and liveliness that 
make it read as though he had lived through it 
all. A touch of discreet irony at certain points 
adds an appropriate flavour to the whole. 

Are there any recurrent themes through 
these six centuries? Perhaps a few. The con- 
trast between the starveling scholar who plods 
his strenuous way because it is his only avenue 
to a decent living, and the young blood to 
whom the university is only a rather tiresome 
interruption to a course Of fashionable life, 
seems always to have been present. These 
pages show that literary eminence is attainable 
by either route. University drama has always 
been' immensely active,, from the Parnassus 
plays to the Footlights; and here we see a sym- 
biosis between the aesthetes and the hearties - 
Milton “the lady of Christ's" and the rough 
satyrs and fauns with cloven heel who danced 
to his music. And perhaps allied with this or 
perhaps merely the consequence of a segreg- 
ated male society, there is the theme of 
homosexual love, generally but not always of a 
Platonic and idealist cast. 


Authormobile associations 


Phillip Ward-Green 

Robert m, cooper 

P* Literary Guide and Companion to 
era England 

J5?pp. Ohio University Press. £25.60. 

8*21407902 

JjAert m. Cooper writes In the preface to The 
Uttrary Guide and Companion to Southern 
England that it is intended for "the person who 
®abashedly loves travel, England, and Engl- 
® literature". His tour is designed to be “fun”, 
•to manner. Is racy and companionable. Read- 
*Mte invited to “pick up Kent ... at the 
line”-, to “shuck" their cars and “head at 
^ for one of the good hotels” (reassuringly 
Jar-rated) to “get settled”. Meanwhile he tells 
jT’ ni ' in East Sussex, exactly how to find 
James's house, or, In Somerset, how the 
l "looked about for a cottage and 

«ed lntp a real find". He keeps largely to 
5‘ tw *y g ,>. ; provides : . clear maps and warns 
never tawdrihess or crowds are likely to be 

^roun(ered. _ •' 

: autl fort, Professor Cooper plays sate, 
^gfrating on the stuff of freshman Etig Lit 
p- j^ wTilqfa gives little scope for originality. 
Henry James , Kipling, Conrad and 
for the novel. Keats 

• Tenn e ycrfdsWorth and Cbleridgq, and 

the main poetic content. 

• less well, though (with 
;!^^'^fo Strstford off limits) Shakespeare 

K through Dover and his 
' - 'Ut'br 1 ■ W* 1 the Herberts. 

Jtoint put omissions in 
; Churchill, 

neglected for the 
Gothift 6gtire;ofi 


world of Bath, whence he is said to have seen 
the fall of his tower at Fonthill, and where he 
now has a museum to himself. And Ivy 
Compton-Burnett surely merits inclusion 
among the literati of Brighton-Hove? 

Jane Austen receives due attention, as do 
Virginia Woolf and, inevitably, Vita Sackville- 
West. Cornwall conjures up Rebecca. Fanny 
Burney, often with Mrs Thrale, makes numer- 
ous appearances, though their encounter with 
landlord Lawrence’s prodigy of a son at the 
Bear Inn, Devizes, and subsequent hurried 
departure to escape riots in the countryside 
are missed. Iu general, however, Cooper is 
disappointingly thin oft women writers. The 
absence of Celia Fiennes, whose lively jour- 
neys anticipate his own, is regrettable. 
Dorothy Richardson, writing in St Ives as the 
guest of J. D. Beresford in 1912, gets no men- 
tion But the Lawrences do, taking refuge in 
Beresford’s cottage three years later, after the 
Rainbow trial - “such wonderful silence - only 
a faint sound of sea and wind. It is like being at 
the window and looking out of England to the 
beyond.” With unflagging good humour, the 
author overcomes his most serious handicap, 
which Is that the interest of writers’ houses 
generally rates in inverse proportion to 
the quality of their writing, Fenshuist and 
Arcadian Wilton being notable exceptions. 

A brief carp about the proof-reading of this 
£25 university press guide: the index lists 
“Milles” Coverdale and Herbert Reed , giv- 
ing several blank page references, and cap- 
italisation would have lent accuracy ^not 
mlour to the “white memorial window • in 
Also, tfie editor ought tohave 
Sd that Edwatd I (boro 1239) could not 
Sut aXrth in 1 1190/ Oven 1 - (or “Eng- 
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Childhood’s image 


Machine-minded 





Lucy Ellmann 

In ber new Nursery Collection series for the 
very young, Shirley Hughes fulfils a traditional 
role, teaching numbers, sounds and opposites, 
with a minimum of fuss. The only extravagance 
to be found in her unambitious texts with their 
attachment to everyday scenes is a mild carica- 
turing of faces. A rather unappetizing mixture, 
this is ail wanned up in a sauce of general good 
cheer. The hapless appearance of the main 
character may recall that of Jude the Obscure's 
eldest child, but Hughes's well-behaved little 
girl is no trouble to her family, cuddling kittens, 
acknowledging bed-time, and striking a mod- 
est pose in the bath. 

Improbable heroine in tow, Hughes sets out 
to educate and entertain, but originality is lack- 
ing. In Noisy, sounds are named but rarely 
imitated through language: doors merely slam, 
telephones ring, cats cat-a-waul. The book be- 
comes a list of wasted opportunities for onoma- 
topoeic invention. To divide the world into 
contrasts, in a country covered in terraced 
houses and perpetual twilight, seems yet more 
misleading, and in Bathwater's Hot , Hughes 
stumbles into many foggy issues. "Some things 
you can throw away, some are nice to keep" is a 
distinction both adults and children have trou- 
ble making. There is some thorough advice on 
etiquette: “It's kind to be helpful, unkind to 
tease, rather rude to push and grab, polite to 
say 'please'” - but Hughes forgets that it is 
obnoxious to entice the young into a book in 
order to scold them. 

The artificiality of Hughes's impish charac- 
ters is softened, especially in When We Went to 
the Park, by some lovely landscape back- 
grounds, and more directly altered by the 
effects of wind and rain. Lloyd and Johnson's 
Let’s Pretend series transcends mundane 
reality altogether in vivid portrayals of children 
acting out three shared fantasies. Jane Johnson 
shows ocean, jungle or dragon quickly invad- 
ing the children's suburban territory, in rela- 
tion to their involvement in the game. In 
fearsome escapades, the elaborate and pretty 
pictures preserve an underlying calm. Their 
representational clarity assigns oddly equal 
substance to the real and the pretend, like 
dream sequences in films. 

The effect can be alarming. The first hint in 
Dragon Catchers that a fantasy is taking shape 
is the presence of a few pterodactyls and minia- 
ture dinosaurs, some of which are hatching 
from eggs before oiir eyes. The children re- 
admit reality at will: in the middle of a storm 


in Pirates , they rescue the family cat from a 
make-believe watery grave . By means of some- 
times anti-climactic intrusions of real life in the 
dazzling dangers the children dream up, a sub- 
plot emerges within the three books. After her 
initial wariness, we see the youngest child de- 
veloping a taste for fantasy. “You’re just pre- 
tending" is her complaint at first In Explorers, 
but she too soon allows herself to be sur- 
rounded by flora and eyed by fauna. In Pirates 
she has achieved the presence of mind to refuse 
the role of kidnapped queen’s maidservant 
and to become a pirate instead, thus gaining a 
place at the helm in guiding the fantasy. 

Niki Daly’s Storytime books offer more 
down-to-earth instruction on child psychology, 
wrapped in plots without punch, but her col- 
ourful pictures carry these burdens with a cer- 
tain ease. The casual humour which comes and 
goes in the more detailed illustrations accom- 
panying the text finds an outlet in the books' 
covers, for which Daly has designed three wall- 
paperish arrangements of objects plucked 
from the stories. All the relevant implements 
in Ben's Gingerbread Man decorate its covers, 
from wooden spoon to mixing-bowl, but it is 
surpassed by Monsters Are Like That with its 
four charming species of gesticulating monster, 
though these bear sadly little relation to the 
story. 

Daly's three books excel in quick, just solu- 
tions to minor problems, usually dependent on 
Mum’s help. In order of increased parental 
fallibility, Teddy's Ear concerns a small boy 
who is upset when his teddy-bear’s ear falls oft. 
His mother immediately sews it back on, and 
the boy resumes swinging the bear by its ears - 
a moral tale in reverse. Another mother who 
accidentally sits on her son’s gingerbread-man 
is penitent and competent enough to bake four 
more. But the parent duo in Monsters Are Like 
That are of no use to their daughter in her wish 
to be allowed into her brother's room. She 
resorts to stealing into the room in his absence 
and dressing up as a monster. Her brother 
happens to admire monstrous behaviour so all 
is well. The parents smile limply throughout, 
but the monsters on the cover seem unper- 
turbed by the flimsiness of the plot. 

Shirley Hughes: Bathwater's Hot. 0 7445 (BOO 0. 
Noisy. 0 7445 0302 7. When We Went To The Park. 
0 7445 0301 9. Walker. £1.95 each. . 

David Lloyd and Jane Johnsons Explorers. 0 7445 
0241 1. Dragon Catchers. 0 7445 0242 X. Pirates. 
0 7445 0243 8. Walker. £1.95 each. 1 

NIU Daly i Teddy’s Ear, 0 7445 0267 5. Monsters Are 
Like That. 0 7445 0268 3. Ben’s Gingerbread Man. 
0 7445 0269 1. Walker. £1.95 each. 


Anne Jones 

PETER BONNICI 

Amber's Other Grandparents . 

. Illustrated by Lisa Kopper 
Bodley Head. £5.50, 

0370306716 

HUGH LEWEV and LISA KOPPER 
An Elephant Came to Swim 
. Hamish Hamilton. £5.95, 

‘ 0241114322 .. V; . ■: • 

■■ . t • , . — u 

: Usa Kopper is best known for her “Jafta” 

. books, Ih which het atitactlye sepia-tbned 
. illustrations depict the life ojf a small bdy in an 
African village. In, these two new books she 
uses a mixture of techniques, water-colour, 

. pastel and gouache, with details picked out in , 
' ink, to bring alive the texture arid- colour of 
. ! : black 'skin, And her unstereotyped drawings; 

witbthelr lifelike facial expressions, are good 
; ' at capturing- a child's feelings. 

■ • ' In. Amber'S Other Grandparents, her pic- 

tures add another level of meaning to Peter 
. . .Bontdci's story ‘of a small girl’s first meeting.! 
wjth her Indian grandparents. The first-person ! 
narrative and the illustrations' combine to tell 
' the events Of the ’day through Amber's eyes. , 
The-foelfags behind her statements,' such as,.: 

- * At breakfast I knew that something was going 

. .on” arid "T think I’m going to like my other; 
• grandparents after all” , pro given depth by the 
pictures, : which .show Amber's, watchful eyes 
while site Woifa.tp; heat vyhat is happening; and 

- • hef Shy pldakirfr ai-recOivi njjj a pjresent’fromher 

■ new'grhndmdthefi f •'.* ! / r >; ^ _ 


Roy Foster 

The children who would once have wanted to 
be engine drivers now dream of JCBs: girls, 
one hopes, as well as boys. Even dinosaurs 
come a poor second. Machines and mechan- 
isms should give a green light for authors of 
children’s books; they constitute a very highly 
charged area of magnetism. Irresponsible and 
odd, then, that Kathy Henderson's Sam and 
the Big Machines encourages the protagonist to 
trespass into a building-site, get himself buried 
in a sand-mountain, be picked up and dumped 
by cranes, mixed and whirled in a cement- 
mixer. Nowhere is any possible danger indi- 






From Over the Moon, a new book of Nursery Telephone Boo 

Rhymes Illustrated by Charlotte Voake {121pp. Ray Marshall a 

Walker. £6.95. 0 74450337 X). Plane. Viking 

What happens next 


cated: nil good dirty fun, narrated in a **. 
sonant rhythm which follows Sendak at hu 
worst, and is hell to read aloud (“Sam Z 
Small/Rode home in slyle/He was soon in bS 
Dream machines in his head”). Obsession li 
rewarded: the grown-ups’ machines are chfl. 
dren’s playthings with no strings attached 
Brian Wildsmith’s Professor Noah’s S m , 
ship, reissued and paperbneked, caterer 
only to juvenile machine-obsession butalsoto 
adult preoccupations with pollution andap* 
calypse. The animals who flee their defiy 
forest in the Professor's spaceship are toldtbey 
are going to a green and habitable planet; 
rather a questionable proposition for themr/oh 
reader. The difficulty is solved by some funny 
business when a time-zone guidance fin pa 
twisted; they return through time to a pare and 
unsullied Earth, just after the Flood. Someof 
the technical drawings are striking, but h hi 
little marred by a certain preciousness in ten 
and illustration, and an air of adult knowing, 
ness which will not satisfy the demanding 
literal-mindedness of junior space-freaks. 
Nowadays, when machines in chUdieo’s 
books really work, they really work. Peter Pig's 
Telephone Book come9 equipped with an oper- 
ating telephone dial mounted on the page, 
which manages to have a satisfying^ heavy 
spring action; innumerate readers soon have to 
learn the number of Tommy Fox or Mrs Hippo 
in the anxious ring-around search for straw- 
berry jam to put on Peter's birthday cake. The 
telephone links the story In a sequence that is 
funny, sharp and pointed; the reader is re- 
quired to interact with the text in a way that will 
gladden the hearts of infant structuralists. 
Structuralists of a more literal, and older, type 
may derive similar pleasure from the sophisti- 
cated pop-ups of The Plane. The mechanhra 
of flaps, spoilers, take-off trajectories and vari- 
able-pitch propellers are explained in un- 
adorned technical prose, dramatically en- 
livened by working models. These leap literally 
off the page, climaxing In a rather daunting 
do-it-yourself model jumbo jet. Mectaucal 
fantasies are given actual form, and the reader 
flies off into the sunset in a hand-buDl747.For 
mechanical obsessives, it provides a safer fov 
tBBy than Sam’s and answers more questions 
than Professor Noah. 

Kathy Henderson: Sam and the Big MecMw- 
Deutsch. £4.95. 0 233 97802 X. 

Brian WUdamlth: Professor Noah’s Spaceship. Oi- 
ford. £5.95. 0 19 279741 7. 

Yohloml Wadi and Tomoko Naraialra :/^ 1 
Telephone Book. Methuen. £3,95. 0 416 522 w. 
Ray Marshall and John Bradley: WatchltW^ 
Plane. Viking Kestrel. £7.951 0 670 80695 1. 


The story is simply Amber’s account of the 
day’s happenings, but the illustrations which 
raise questions such as, Why do Amber and her 
CatheT have red hair but her mother and 
brother have dark hair? they enable young 
readers to enjoy the story for itBelf , at the same 
time providing plenty of extra detail to talk ab- 
out. The book is a straightforward portrayal of 
a mixed-race family, and the emotions it de- 
scribes are those which most children will have 
experienced at some time or other - excite- 
merit aV 1 meeting neW people, anxiety when 
thpyturn outfobe different from expectations 
- arid it shduld.have' a wide, appeal, .’ 

Ari Elephant Came to Swim to a simpler Jaje, 
telling how an elephant prevents the closure of 
• a hotel in Zimbabwe by drafting in crowds of 
people to watch him sport hi the swimming 
pool. Hugh Lewin’a story is -a little lacking? In 
tension orsurprise;butthe illustrations, which 
i create a picture of life in jahd around the hqtel 
.from a range of persp^ctivesj give lit warmth. 
The fender ,feqls he Is actually sitting on 
the verandah with Scuru’s famiiy , or climbing 
a tree to look down' on the ! hotel, with tfie 
children; A sense oftfee colour and sights of life 
. in contemporary Zimbabwe codes, from the 
; detail in the iflustratiops: the family and anim- 
als gathered around the hofel,, the ^ arid 
people whp: arrive, riii Afiicttn! Sdriseti The 


’ ly the elephant; MiStOrEllie. He is ^nd^rfufly' 
drawn by Usa Kopper, in sbades of grey rind 
■ brown, complete With Wrinkles ahdweatfolds 
*-«iadri WWcbtei^ 

TCach; but drtd'fcFheb^lfe pagb,;;^. ‘j * • 


Allan Mackie 

MATHEW PRICE and JEAN CLAVERIE 
Peekaboo] 

Walker. £4.95. 

0744502462 ■ 

BILLGILHAM - 
What Happens Next? 

Photography by Jan Siegieda 
Methuen. £3.95. 

041650230X * 1 ' 

A» . remarkable as the process! of .'language- 
. •' acquisition is the rapidity with which children 
learn, to redd visual (mages, achieving the abil- 
ity to pick out a cat, an elephant, a ball, de- 
pleted In a Variety of different styles. This quick 
, grasp of schematic characteristjcs ls what pic- 
, fare books ought to encourage, and neither of 
those under review is very 'satisfactory in this 
; regard. Both have, a simple cause-and-effect 
Structure: in Peekaboo / we are asked, where 
; ! Mummy, Daddy and so forth are before thely 
. ; P°P„op dri.the.next page, while inWhaiHap- 
• pens Next? we a re shown photographs of, for 
instrince. ^ cake being made bn one page and 
- the candies being biqwn out onthe opposite 

^ v r 

J' , 'r - Pee kaboof ls recommended ' as being . “easy 

'j ;fe> With a child pn your knie M . l'lo ppp-up 

i •' reader treats such" volumes, 

t&hholqgy;' arid wants - to 
J epart;((i se&whaleise they can do , 

fee 


bring out the full effect. After the first w* 
some of the pop-ups failed to return proj» ■ 
leaving bits stuck out like a messy ■*» ' 

“Where’s BHby7’’ we are asked nnany. D 
turns out to be reading Peekaboo !* itb 
shut, for which he can hardly be b\m** 
pictures are undemanding and short., 
ground detail, except for a few aW ] 

adults. This is a game rather thw* 1 ^*’ 

: not a very distinguished example of 8 \ 
Ian Fleming snid that the 
narrative was to make the reader wan __ 
the page, What Happens Next? ig^ r « ^ j 
pairing its images so that each turn 
; Is anew beginning. The overall jeq . ^ 
significant. This is bad enoughi 
, very start. “Chicken in a nesting w? ■ ^ 

. happens next?" reads the captwn, . ^ 
chicken is photographed fa 
. much of the body is blurred. A 1 « J . Q ^ 

■ egg!” the next page exclaims, wW« * ■ ^ 

: ture a small child picks up the egg? 

. white, as the striped on her T-ghirt. . ^ 

failure to many text and to* 3 * 6 a 
confidence in what is tp follow. La - • ^ 

• shown with the caption "Fill up . rtt jief 
can”, but the stream from the p .^.i. 
; clearly , bouncing off the can s » • ^ 

1 hires are boxy and claustrophobic 

case, w^ere a child examines fae ° jrti 
present, thip angle makes it very dpjgj 
: sure what the furry object .she 
.< children; are to' be interested 13 P 


can reap wm soon giYo^.-.*^ ^ 
'3? b^lfasito e'dtidaudhal. prtfcristoggi 
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Paperbacks. 

Biography and memoirs 

Adrian Bell. The Cherry Tree. 216pp. Oxford 
University Press. £2.95. 0 19 281879 1. □ The 
third volume of Adrian Bell’s trilogy of Suffolk 
farming life, which was first published in 1932 
(and reviewed in the TLS of July 7 that year), 
continues his survey of the more picturesque 
aspects of an already vanishing world. In this 
volume his pony and trap, beekeeping, Suffolk 
Punches and the farm cats are glowingly de- 
scribed. Now that Bell is established (he suffers 
. less than some of his neighbours from the 
privations of the Depression years) he is inevit- 
ably a less endearing figure than the amateur 
fanner of the First two books, and some of his 
(hemes - the rhythms of rural life, the innate 
wisdom of country folk - have lost their fresh- 
ness. But Bell has a fine eye for the details of 
plant and animal life and his careful descrip- 
tions give the reader a satisfying sense of being 
dose to the land. 


Essays 

Tony Gould (Editor) Absolute Machines: The 
best of Colin Maclnnes. 318pp. Allison and 
Busby. £4.95. 0 85031 6006. □ Colin Maclnnes 
wasn't a great writer; but he was a very good 
one. His essays have the directness, and the 
freedom from merely fashionable thinking, 
that Orwell’s have. His novels combine repor- 
tage with fantasy, and they are very entertain- 
ing. He could write as a boy of nineteen (in 
dbjo/ura Beginners) and make it convincing. 
Only Anthony Burgess {A Clockwork Orange) 
sod J. D. Salinger (The Catcher in (he Rye ) 
have done this so effectively. He foretold, as 
one might say, the Sixties, Swinging London 
and the Teenage Revolution. Nobody pre- 
viously had taken teenagers seriously. Some of 
his.style, interestingly enough, owes a debt to 
tramoh Runyon. City of Spades was the first 
irnporfaql novel by a white writer to present 
lie experience of being black in London. 
George Lamming and Samuel Selvon deal with 
similar material, from the West Indian point of 
riew, but without the analytical element. 
Maclnnes, as well as recording, wants to 
understand why. He is not committed to any 
religion or political party, and this Independ- 
ence is one of his strengths. His dialogue is 
particularly good. This selection contains ex- 
tracts from the novels, snatches of autoblog- 
rephy, essays and extracts from essays; it’s a 
vny suitable introduction to a fascinating 


Religion 

^ ANCIS QaKlby. The Western Church In the 
uder Middle Ages. 345pp, Cornell University 
TOs- $9.95. 0 8014 9347 1. □ Francis Oakley 
s " ows jn this book that he is able to be at the 
, j me rimple and profound. His formidable 
erudition enables him to survey late medieval 
Jjugion In its entirety. A series of interlinking 
jwptcrs are devoted to institutions, worship, 

J )u 8n l > dissent, reform, an d* fo* those 
; cophyte8 who tike history to be about chaps. 

case-histories of .six archetypal Christiana 
1 fate medieval period. The only regret- 
| 5JJ. ofakdon is any treatment .of the 
f ■?S° rdin0ril y ric b cultural-aesthetic history 
.\Westem religion in this period. Lucidity is 
^fa^^QaWey’s virtues: a clear chronoio- 
■ s fructuro u maintained over five analytlc- 

1 liL • e succeeds in iflumfaat- 

■; j? 1 ? stgfaficance of the major developments 
1 ty re l®dng each to a historical 

tc i.u ^’ ^ the process, many technical 
• fr° m “annates" and “t>en- 

' Jpteritripgy" arid “utraquists”. At a 
r.'aSL Pr0found Oakley contrives to 
"btnKT 8 a ??^9 r question of interpretation, the 
'’’•IBS? °uP e - ( i ,c tfaarion: how does.this phase 
i history of the medieval 

> to the phase of the reformation 

vV^ljowif? ifes. approach to this problem 
^ to establish the ^oncep- 

JJWfafa wlthfa which reflective Christ- 
toMarfin Luther sfrove 


this book was first published in 1979: A.D. 
Wright on the Counter-Reformation, for ex- 
ample, and John Bossy, traversing much the 
same ground as Oakley himself. Nevertheless, 
Oakley’s book is a major contribution to the 
agenda which is likely to occupy Church histo- 
rians over the next decade. 

Science 

John D. Barrow and Joseph Silk. The Left 
Hand of Creation. 256pp. Unwin. £3.95. 0 04 
523002 1. □ Not a book concerned with the 
devil and his works, The Left Hand of Creation 
explains why some nuclear particles and com- 
plex organic molecules are left-handed. It is an 
intriguing story because such sinistral evidence 
is a powerful clue to what things were like when 
the universe began. Filled with new, unusual 
and extremely effective similes, John Barrow 
and Joseph Silk’s work explains a vast number 
of familiar and not so familiar concepts now 
being bandied about among physicists and 
astronomers. We meet with quantum gravity, 
nuclear particles possessing “color’’ , quarks, 
X-particies, and even more esoteric concepts 
such as strings of energy and inflation during 
the formation of a “big bang” universe. 

Barrow and Silk cast their net wide and are 
not afraid to discuss such perennial questions 
as whether or not the structure of the universe 
argues for the existence of' a “Grand Design- 
er*'. Moreover, they manage to impart a real 
sense of excitement in describing (he latest 
somewhat bizarre scientific ideas. A word of 
warning, however, is necessary to the complete 
novice. The authors make use of index nota- 
tion, where 100 is written as 10 2 , 1000 as 10 3 and 
0.1 becomes 10" 1 , 0.01 appears as 10 -2 and so 
on. It is a convenient system which does away 
with virtually meaningless zeros, but which is 
nowhere explained. Nor are degrees Kelvin 
(degrees Celsius plus 273.16), Familiarity is 
also expected with a few astronomical terms, 
though there Is a good glossary for the most 
. unfamiliar words. 


Stephen Jay GoutD. Ontogeny and Phy- 
togeny. 520pp. Belknap Harvard. £8.25. 0 674 
639413. Ernst. Mayr. The Growth of Biolog- 
ical Thought. 992pp. Belknap Harvard. £11.95, 

0 674 36446 5._D Few books published in re- 
cent years deserve to be regarded as classic 
works in biology, but these by Gould and 
Mayr, now published as paperbacks, certainly 
do. Both authors, in their different styles, write 
with exceptional clarity and flair, and both ex- 
plore their subjects with a thoroughness that is 
rare In contemporary texts. The observation 
that human embryos pass through a stage in 
which they possess gill slits like those of fishes 
led Haeckel to propose his law that ontogeny 
(development) recapitulates phytogeny (evolu- 
tionary ancestry). Tills idea fell into disrepute 
for many years but Gould’s book, first pub- 
lished in 1977, re-examines Haeckel's argu- 
ment in the light of modern evolutionary ideas 
and evidence. It is now clear that many evolu- 
tionary innovations involve changes in the rate 
at which morphological features develop but, 
whereas Haeckel argued that, recently evolved 
species go through a development that in- 
corporates ■ ancestral stages, in accelerated 
form, that of some animals involves a stowing 
down of development. By the process of 
paedomorphosis, features that are characteris- 
tic of early development are retained into the 
adult form. Gobld’s final chapter examines the 
evidence that paedomorphosis has occurred in 
human evolution, so that adult humans show 
features present in embryonic apes. Ernst 
Mayr’s . massive work, first published in 1982 : 
(and reviewed in the TLS of March 4, 1983), is 
mqcb more wide ranging fa scope, being an 
examination of the history of modern biology.. 
It is not a history m the usual sense; Mayr, does 
not present his material chrpnologically, but 
traces the origins and development of ideas 
and concepts that are currently central in evolu- 
tionary biology. He provides a profound and 
highly readable account of evolutionary theory 
that emphasizes the ephemeral nature of many 
of its central concepts. Mayr’s knowledge of 
living organisms and how they live ensures that. 
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The Duke of Pirajno. A Cun for Serpents. 
263pp. Eland. £4.95. 0 907871 16 X. □ From 
1924 to 1942 Alberto Denti, the Duke of Pir- 
ajno, served in the Italian colonies, first as a 
doctor, then as an administrator, in Eritrea, 
Ethiopia and Libya. A Cure for Serpents (first 
published in 1955 and reviewed in the TLS of 
July 15 that year) is his account of those years, 
a loosely woven series of anecdotes, each one 
of which stands more or less as a story on its 
own. The title is taken from one such: at a clinic 
he set up in Misurata, near Tripoli, the Duke 
was persecuted by a Muhammadan named 
Hajj Ahmed who was certain that his stomach 
pains were caused by a serpent who bad taken 
up residence in that part of his body. Failing 
entirely to convince him that this cduld not be 
the case, Pirajno came to the conclusion that 
the only possibility of a cure lay in humouring 
the man. Accordingly, he arranged to operate 
on him and, with the aid of an accomplice, 
produced the very serpent which had allegedly 
been torturing him. Thenceforward, Ahmed 
suffered no more stomach pains, thus demon- 
strating that empiricism can take many forms 
as a method of “proof’. Pirajno tells his stories 
with elegance, humour and humanity, display- 
ing the sensibility and the independence of 
mind which must be two of theri/ie qua nous of 
a good doctor. 


Edwin Muir Scottish Journey. 250pp. Flam- 
ingo. £3.50. 0 00 654143 7. □ “My main im- 
pression”, Edwin Muir wrote after completing 
the travels recorded in Scottish Journey (first 
published in 1935 and reviewed ia the TLS of 
October 24 that year), “is that Scotland is grad- 
ually being emptied of its population, its spirit, 
its wealth, industry, art, intellect arid innate 
character. This is a sad conclusion.” So it is; the 
more so since T.C. Smout - in an introduction 
to the 1980 edition - admits that it is “frighten- 
ing to see so many recognizable features linger- 
ing” in Muir’s portrait. Muir was a writer of 
high quality, but not much pf a traveller; he 
spent only a few weeks on his journey and 
chose a form of transport - the motor car - no 
modern literary travel writer would tolerate. 
However, this essay (for that is what it really is) 
is informed and illuminated by a deep know- 
ledge and understanding of Scottish history 
and culture. Muir performs all the usual turns 
expected of writers on Scotland - contrasting 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, the Highlands and 
Lowlands, analysing the Bums cult and the 
phenomenon of Walter Scott - but few have 
possessed his personal wisdom and lucid liter- 
ary style. With the obvious exception of his 
Autobiography, Scottish Journey Is the best of 
Muir’s prose works. 

Reviews by: Lindsay Duguid, Gavin Ewart, 
Brendan Bradshaw, Colin Ronan, Tim Holli- 
day, Mary Furness, James Campbell. 

Also in paperback 

William Broad and Nicholas Wade. Betray- 
ers of the Truth: Fraud and deceit pi. science. 

■ 256pp. Oxford , University Press, £3.95. 0 19 
2818fi9 9, □ First published in 1982 and re- 
viewed in the TLS of September 9, 1983. 

Ian Busuma. A Japanese Mirror ; Heroes and 
villains of Japanese culture. 242pp. Penguin. 
. £3.95. 0 14 007498 8. □ First published in 1984 
and reviewed in the TLS of March 9 that year, 

P. K. Fbybrabbnd. . • Philosophical Papers'. 
Volume I, Realism, Rationalism and Scientific 
Method. 353pp. 0 521 31642 1. .Volume' U, 
Problems of Empiricism . 255pp. 0 521 31641 3. 

' £7^95 each. Cambridge University Press. □ First 
published in 1981 and reviewed in the TLS of 
October 29, 1982. 

John P. Fox. Germany arid the Far Eastern 
Crisis J 93 1-1938: A study in diplomacy and 
ideology. 445pp. Oxford University Press. 
£9.95. 0 19 821975 X. □ First published in 1982 
and reviewed iq the TLS of November 5 that 

.y 68 ^ \ 

Robert Rhodes James. Albert, Prince Con - 
1 «?ri. 297pp. ffaittfsh Hamilton.: £4.9£i 0 241 
Ijl5j56 3r P First, published, in 1983^^0^ re- 
’ viewed in the pf P.qo?mbj;r : 2fthat y^ar. 
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